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THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Tue portion of the sacred Scriptures which bears this title is, in 
some respects, different from the other books of the New Testa- 
ment. Its history also is rather peculiar. Sometimes it has been 
the object of general interest in the Christian church: it has been 
studied with unwearied ardour, and has been esteemed one of the 
most precious of the revelations of God. At other times it has been 
consigned to neglect, bemg either regarded with despondency, on 
account of its mysterious character, or with distrust, because of the 
ill use to which certain passages have been applied. By a few in 
the present day it is more diligently perused than any other part of 
the sacred volume; but by the greater number of persons it is 
seldom read. A kind of instruction is commonly sought in its 
pages, which is never expected in the other writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles. And the supposed success, or failure, of 
attempts to discover, in its dark but glorious imagery, the political 
and ecclesiastical changes of our own times, occasions the exulta- 
tion which a few enjoy, and the disappointment which many more 
experience. 

There appear some signs that, after a period of indifference, the 
attention of the church will be again earnestly directed to this 
extraordinary composition. Works have recently been issued by 
Protestants and Catholics, on the continent, in America, and in 
this country, which manifest an awakening of fresh interest ; and 
which are likely to render this sentiment more deep and prevalent. 
The Commentary on the Apocalypse, by Professor Stuart, and the 
Hore Apocalyptice, by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, are perhaps the 
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most important of these publications. They both display eminent 
learning and abilities, and they are alike pervaded by a spirit of 
piety and love, most refreshing and delightful. But in other 
respects they are very dissimilar. The American professor, dissatis- 
fied with former modes of interpretation, has selected a new way, 
which, if not the right one, has yet secured, for himself and his 
readers, much valuable instruction in biblical criticism and antiqui- 
ties. He gives to the symbols of this prophecy merely that general 
significance which belongs commonly to poetic imagery: and he 
supposes that no particular events are referred to, but those with 
which the first readers were immediately concerned. The English 
clergyman has sought rather to amend the paths of his predeces- 
sors, than to enter on an untrodden course: and he has presented 
a series of views, relating to the history of that part of Christendom 
with which we are most connected, which would not lose their 
beauty, nor all their worth, if it should be found that his principles 
of interpretation are wholly wrong. He regards the symbols as 
specially appropriate to particular persons, countries, and events ; 
as exhibiting in regular order a kind of pictorial history of the 
church, from the days of the apostles to our own, and onward to the 
final consummation. The one work is unpretending in its style, 
calm, cautious, and argumentative. The other is distinguished by 
great beauty of diction, a wonderful exuberance of thought, rich- 
ness of fancy, a high flow of feeling, and a full assurance of faith, 
on will be to many so contagious, as to render reasoning super- 
uous. 

These writers have adopted different opinions in regard to the 
time when the visions were beheld by St. John in the isle of 
Patmos. Professor Stuart supposes that the apostle was banished 
by Nero; Mr. Elliott, by Domitian; while they agree that his 
exile terminated at the death of the reigning emperor. Now Nero 
died a.p. 68, and Domitian, a.p. 96; and the date of the Apoca- 
lypse will, consequently, be some time before the first or the second 
of these periods. This difference of nearly thirty years in the 
supposed time of these visions, is the ground of the first great 
diversity which appears in their interpretation. On the one 
supposition, the predictions were delivered a few years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and the abolition of the 
political and religious system of the Jews. In this case, there can 
be but little doubt, that the visions of the seven-sealed scroll relate 
to these important events. Most writers who have preferred the 
earlier date, and some who have chosen the later, have maintained 
this application. Professor Stuart supposes that the visions of the 
seven trumpets, with the accompanying scenes to the end of the 
eleventh chapter, have the same reference. On the other hand, if 
the later date be adopted, then, as the predictions were not 
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delivered till more than twenty years after these events, most 
persons will conclude with Mr. Elhott, that there is no allusion to 
them. The first series of visions must therefore be referred to 
later events ; and thus Mr. Elliott is led to find in them the history 
of the Roman empire, beginning with Nerva, the successor of 
Domitian. The inquiry respecting the date of the Apocalypse is 
therefore not merely a curious literary question: it is one of 
primary importance for the right understanding of all its prophe- 
cies. The whole system of interpretation exhibited in the Hore 
Apocalyptice is based on the opinion, that it was written at the 
later period. As an exposition of Scripture, it must stand or fall 
with this foundation. 

That the Apocalypse was written in the age of the apostles, 
appears scarcely to admit of any dispute. It is quoted or referred 
to by many ancient writers, from the former part of the second 
century down to modern times; and their testimony is both direct 
and incidental, diverse in some respects, but in this harmonious. 
The internal evidence is no less conclusive than the external. For 
the peculiar character of its language—Greek pervaded by He- 
braisms—the purity and elevation of its sentiments, the freedom 
and force of thought and expression which pervade the whole,— 
clearly distinguish this work from the works of a later period. 
In all the most important particulars, it agrees with the other writ- 
ings of the New Testament; differing from them only in its poetic 
and prophetic character. It is separated by marks, which cannot 
be mistaken, from all the compositions of the next or of any subse- 
quent age. Neither the words, nor the opinions, nor the references, 
which belong to a later time, can anywhere be discovered in it : 
while in all respects it bears the very peculiar character of style 
and sentiment, the combined simplicity and dignity, the tran- 
scendent purity and power, which mark the inspired productions of 
the first age of the Christian church. 

The antiquity of the book being so far determined, the question 
is presented for consideration,—At what period in the apostolic age 

_was it written? Now here we no longer have coincident, but con- 
flicting testimony ; and the external evidence is in some measure 
adverse to the internal. The former is generally supposed to 
preponderate in favour of the later, and the latter in favour of the 
early date. Differences of opinion existed so early as the third 
century, and they have continued to the present day. If the 
opposing evidences could be in some degree reconciled, and the 
date of the book were well fixed, then im the first step of our 
interpretation of the symbols, we should have the sure guidance of 
other predictions, and of history. And if one part of the series of 
symbols were rightly understood, from them we might learn how 

the rest should be interpreted. We propose, then, to review this 
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evidence, exhibiting all that is of importance in the two works 
mentioned, and in others on the same subject. 

I, THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

Origen, who flourished in the early part of the third century, 
who was as a critic the most able and learned of the fathers, and 
who, from his education in the school of Clement at Alexandria, 
and his position and studies, had opportunities of gaining informa- 
tion peculiarly favourable, has referred to the banishment of John. 
But he relates no tradition, and gives no opinion on the subject of 
our investigation. From his silence it has been inferred, and we 
think justly, that he was unacquainted with any authority, which 
he deemed trustworthy, to decide by which of the Roman emperors 
the apostle was banished. ‘The king of the Romans, as tradition 
teaches, condemned John, who bore testimony on account of the 
word of truth, to the island Patmos. John too teaches us respect- 
ing his testimony, not stating who condemned him, declaring in the 
Apocalypse these things. [i. 9.] And he appears to have seen the 
Apocalypse in the island.’”* Would he have declared what tradi- 
tion taught simply of a king of the Romans, if any tradition, which 
he received, had taught the name of the king? In adding the 
testimony of tradition to that of the apostle, it is probable, surely, 
that he would add it definitely and completely. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, who lived in the follow- 
ing century, has left us his opinion. He attributed the banishment 
of St. John to the reign of Claudius, a.p. 54, probably supposing 
that he was exiled when the decree, mentioned Acts xviii. 2, was 
issued against the Jews. His learning and judgment are com- 
mended by Jerome; and though his opinion here is evidently 
wrong, it serves to show that he considered the question one to be 
decided by the evidence of Scripture, rather than by that of tradi- 
tion. ‘After his return from Patmos, which was in the time of 
Claudius Cesar.’+ 

A fragment of an ancient Latin writing, of unknown authorship, 
but attributed to the close of the second century, affords further 
proof of the diversity of opinion, which prevailed in ancient times, 
respecting this subject, and supports the early date. It states that 
the Apocalypse preceded the death of St. Paul, who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Nero. ‘Paul, following the order 
adopted by his predecessor John, would only write by name to 
seven churches in a similar order.’ 

The following testimonies are in favour of the earlier date :— 

1. Clement of Alexandria, who flourished at the close of the 


* Com. in Matt. iii. + Her. 51. n. 12. 
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second century, affords incidentally testimony to the banishment of 
St. John by Nero. Referring to the apostle John, he says: ‘ For 
when the emperor died he returned from the island Patmos to 
Ephesus, and being invited, he went forth to the neighbouring 
districts of the Gentiles, in some places to appoint bishops, in some 
to arrange entire churches, and in others to ordain in office any 
of those who might be indicated by the Spirit* He then relates 
the well-known tale of his meeting in his travels with a young 
person, and entrusting him to the care of the bishop of some 
church, by whom the youth was conducted through a course of 
Christian instruction and discipline, and at last (reAevraiov) bap- 
tized. Afterwards the new convert, being left too much to his own 
guidance, was drawn away by evil associates ; his piety decayed, 
by little and little (xar’ éA¢yov) he became worldly, luxurious, licen- 
tious, and at length a criminal. Forsaking his home he joined a 
band of robbers, and was chosen to be their chief. Some time after 
this, Clement says not how long, but Chrysostom says many years, 
St. John, again visiting this district, inquired for the young man ; 
and having learnt the sad account of his apostasy, he immediately 
rode to the haunt of the robbers. When the chief beheld the apostle, 
he fled from him in shame and remorse, but St. John, unmindful 
of his age, pursued him, and by affectionate entreaty reclaimed 
him from his sinful practices, and restored him to the church. 
Clement declares this to be a true narrative received by him from 
tradition, and carefully preserved in memory. The tale may be 
adorned in parts; but if there is any truth in it, it proves that the 
apostle throughout this time was able to discharge all the active 
duties of his office. Now Domitian died a.p. 96. To this period 
we must add the time that elapsed before the return of St. John to 
Ephesus, that of his residence there before his journey, that of the 
youth’s education, that of his Christian profession, that of his reli- 
gious declension, and that of his association with the robbers. The 
opinion of Sir Isaac Newton, that all this would require some years, 
seems incontrovertible. If St. John was the same age as our Lord, 
he would, supposing Domitian to be the emperor referred to, be 
a hundred years old even at the commencement of this narrative, and 
some years more at its close. It is not likely that he was many 
years younger than this. Our Lord abstained from his public 
ministry till he was about thirty years of age, the time when the 
Jews were accustomed to enter on sacred offices. It is therefore 
not probable, that he would appoint to the office of an apostle, one 
who had not arrived at the years of manhood. At the lowest sup- 
position, the apostle must have been more than ninety years old at 
the death of Domitian, and approaching to one hundred at the 


* Kusebius, Kecles. Hist. iii. 23. 
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riod of his second visit. That at such atime of life he was capa- 


is as contrary to the tenor of ecclesiastical history, as it is to the 
ordinary course of nature. But if, on the other hand, we regard 
Nero as the emperor referred to, the whole narrative is quite con- 
sistent. At the death of Nero, St. John was about seventy years 
of age. He certainly could not have been much less than this at 
the close of the series of events mentioned in the tale; and might 
then properly speak of himself as an aged man.* 

2. The Syriac version of the Apocalypse, which is supposed to 
have been written a.p. 508 at the latest, refers the banishment of 
St. John to Nero. In the early version of the New Testament, 
called the Peshito, the Apocalypse is omitted, probably because 
some leaders of the Syrian churches wished to withhold it from the 
laity. This testimony must be regarded as expressing more than 
the opinion of the individual translator. It would not have been 
placed as a title, unless it expressed the opinion then generally ; 
received. At the head of the book is this inscription :—‘ A revela- 
tion which was.made to John the Evangelist by God in the island 
Patmos, to which he was banished by Nero Cesar.’ 

3. Andreas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, about the same 
time, and Arethas, his successor, wrote commentaries on the Apoca- 
lypse. Andreas observes on chap. vil. 1: ‘These things are 
referred by some to those sufferings which were inflicted by the 
Romans on the Jews.’ And on ver. 2, he says, ‘ Although these 
things happened in part to Jewish Christians, who escaped the evils 
inflicted on Jerusalem by the Romans; yet they more probably 
refer to Antichrist.’ If his language be uncertain, that of his ; 
successor is perfectly clear. On chap. vii. 1, he says, ‘ Here then 
were manifestly shown to the Evangelist what things were to befall 
the Jews in their war against the Romans.’ And on ver. 4, ‘ When 
the Evangelist received these oracles, the destruction in which the 
Jews were involved was not yet inflicted by the Romans.’ 

4. Theophylact, an archbishop of Bulgaria in the eleventh century, 
whose works exhibit, to a great extent, the opinions of earlier 
writers, gives, in his commentary on the gospel of St. John, inci- 
dental testimony to the date of the Apocalypse. Of the apostle he 
says: ‘ He lived an exile in the island Patmos thirty-two years after 
the death of Christ”+ This places his banishment before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and in the reign of Nero. 


* Mr. Elliott supposes that, at the death of Nero, St. John might be only 
sixty or even fifty years old. The birth of Christ being, at the least, four 
years before the common era, if St. John was fifty at the death of Nero, he 
must have been eight years old when called to be an apostle, a.v. 26. 

+ Pref. Com. in Evang. Johannis. 
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hy now turn to the authorities which are adduced on the other 
side. 

1. Irenzus, bishop of Lyon, is the first, and by far the most 
important of these witnesses. Born in the early part of the second 
century, at Smyrna, and acquainted personally with some who had 
conversed with the apostles, his testimony is highly esteemed. By 
many it is deemed decisive on this subject ; although Irenzus is by 
no means a safe guide in chronology, and his statement admits of 
two interpretations. The passage commonly quoted in exhibiting 
his testimony is taken from Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. iii. 18: ‘ For 
it was not a long time ago that [it, or he] was seen, but almost in 
our days, at the end of the reign of Domitian.’* The subject of 
the verb not being expressed in the original, we have to inquire to 
what it belongs. If the apostle is referred to, the passage simply 
states that he was seen so late as the reign of Domitian. If the 
Apocalypse be referred to, then its date is declared. Now this 
statement is a reason for a previous statement, and to understand 
rightly the assertion which is given as a proof, we must look to 
that which is to be proved thereby. The first statement is, that if, 
at that time, it had been fit for the name of the Beast to be pub- 
lished, it would have been mentioned by the apostle himself. 
Evidently the proper statement to support this proposition, must 
refer to the apostle, and not to the Apocalypse,—to the time when 
he was seen by others, and not to the time when the visions were 
seen by himself. If the statement to be confirmed were, that the 
apostle would have known the name himself, then the mention of 
the time when he beheld the visions would be apposite. But the 
statement is, that he would have mentioned the name to others,— 
and to support this, a reference to the time when he beheld the 
Apocalypse is inappropriate. If it was seen by him at any 
distant period of time, the proposition to be sustained would bé 
true, if at a recent period he was himself seen by others. The 
statement, that the Apocalypse was seen not long ago, can only 
give support to the previous statement, as it is a ground for the 
inference, that the apostle himself was also seen then, or afterwards. 
But it surely is more just to suppose, that the required proof is 
expressed, rather than that it is thus suggested. 

The interpretation of the second statement of Irenzeus would 
have given rise to no dispute, if, in the first, he had written,—‘ it 
would have been mentioned by the apostle ;’ instead of this he has 
written,—‘ it would have been mentioned by him who saw the 
Apocalypse.’ + These expressions are equivalent, but the mention 
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of seeing the Apocalypse, in the one statement, has led to the con- 
clusion, that the Apocalypse must be supplied, as that which 
was seen, in the other. Yet as the apostle is referred to in this 
sentence, as well as the Apocalypse, there is nothing to prevent 
our regarding him as the subject of the verb in the following sen- 
tence: ‘It would have been mentioned by him... . . For he was 
seen.’ But the objection is more completely removed by the consi- 
deration of the whole context, as it 1s exhibited in another place. 
Eusebius refers, B. v. c. 8, to the same quotation from Ivrenzeus. 
Here the extract is more complete, and mention is made of those 
who saw the apostle. If this part of the context be regarded, it will 
be evident, that the expression ‘was seen’ in the Jast sentence, may 
be most justly used in reference to the persons who saw St. John. 
‘These things being so, and this number (666, and not 616,) 
being written in the best and oldest manuscripts, and. they too 
testifying who saw John in person,* and the statement teaching us 
that the number of the name of the beast, according to Grecian 
reckoning, is declared by the letters in it,—and lower down he 
says of the same,—We venture to affirm nothing confidently con- 
cerning the name of Antichrist. For if it were fit that at the present 
season this name should be openly published, it would have been 
mentioned by him who saw the Apocalypse. For it was not a long 
time ago that he was seen, but almost in our days, at the end of 
the reign of Domitian.’ That is, the apostle was then seen, by the 
persons who, in a previous sentence, are said to have seen him; 
and to whose testimony Irenzeus had referred. 

If this interpretation, suggested by Wetstein, be approved, the 
testimony of [renzeus does not refer at all to the question in dispute. 
But if the other interpretation be retained, then the testimony 
should only be received with the degree of confidence due to one 
who was writing in his old age of the recollections of his youth, 
and whose skill in chronology was so imperfect, that he supposed 
our Lord to have lived forty or fifty years. 

2. Victorinus, bishop of Petavium in Pannonia, who suffered 
martyrdom in the persecution of Diocletian (a.p. 303), wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse, which, though altered by Jerome 
and others, probably exhibits the opinion of the first author. 
Speaking of the apostle, in his commentary on x. 11, he says: 
‘When he beheld the vision he was in the island Patmos, being 
condemned to the mines by Domitian Cesar.’ 

3. Euscbius, bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, in the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, has referred to the banishment of 
John, and to the date of the Apocalypse. Of the former mention 
is made three times in the Kcclesiastical History ; the latter is 
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noticed in the Chronicle. He, however, depends on the authority 
of Clement and of Irenzeus, supposing that they both referred to the 
exile of St. John by Domitian, in the passages which have been 
already considered. ‘A report prevails, that then the apostle and 
evangelist John, who still continued in this life, was condemned, 
on account of his testimony to the Divine word, to reside in the 
island Patmos.’* He had before mentioned the persecution of 
Domitian, and to confirm his statement he gives the quotation 
from Ireneus. Shortly after, referrmg to the death of Domi- 
tian, he says: ‘Then too, that the apostle John, after his exile 
to the island, resumed his residence at Ephesus, is stated by an 
ancient tradition.’+ And again: ‘In those times, the apostle 
and evangelist John, whom Jesus loved, and who still continued 
alive in Asia, governed the churches there, having returned from 
his exile to the island, after the death of Domitian.’{ He then 
quotes Irenzeus to show that St. John was alive at this period. 
The extract does not refer either to the banishment, or to the Apo- 
calypse, but simply to the opinion advocated by Irenzus, that our 
Lord lived more than forty years. ‘All the elders too who were 
in Asia acquainted with John, the disciple of the Lord, declare that 
John delivered this. For he continued with them even to the 
time of Trajan.’ The only other evidence is the narrative of 
Clement. It is evident, therefore, that Eusebius relied on what he 
considered to be the opinion of these two writers. He adds 
nothing to their testimony. In the Chronicle on the fourteenth 
year of Domitian,? he says of St. John: ‘He was banished to 
Patmos, where he saw the Apocalypse, as Lrenzeus shows.’ 

4. Jerome, who flourished at the close of the fourth and the 
commencement of the fifth century, has left on record his opinion, 
which is sufficiently clear. Of the evangelist John he says: ‘ Domi- 
tian, in the fourteenth year of his reign, raising a second persecu- 
tion after Nero, he was banished into the island Patmos, where he 
saw the Apocalypse.’§ This statement, which is repeated in an- 
other place, appears to be taken from the Chronicle of Eusebius. 

Sulpicius Severus, a presbyter of Acquitain in Gaul, about the 
same time, expressed the same opinion. ‘Then some time after, 
Domitian, son of Vespasian, persecuted the Christians. At this 
time he banished John, the apostle and evangelist, to the island 
Patmos, where, many secret mysteries being revealed to him, he 
composed the book of the sacred Apocalypse ; which indeed by 
many, either ignorantly or impiously, is rejected.’ || 

Orosius, a Spanish presbyter of the same age, the friend of 
Augustine and Jerome, has given a similar opinion. But the state- 


* Eccles. Hist. iii. 18. + Ibid. iii. 20. t Ibid. iii. 23. 
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ments of these writers, and still more, those of later times, cannot 
be regarded as additional testimonies. They only repeat that 
which they had received from the authors before mentioned. 

It should be observed, that there is nothing to show that the 
witnesses in this list are independent; but that the contrary 
appears in the most important instance, and is highly probable in 
all. Traced to its source, this testimony is found to be deficient in 
all that would render it worthy of entire confidence. If Wetstein’s 
interpretation be received, the foundation, on which the external 
evidence of the later date rests, is removed; and all that depends 
thereon perishes with it. And if the other interpretation be 
retained, then we have against it testimonies which seem to be in- 
dependent, which, if not of equal antiquity themselves, indicate the 
existence of the same opinion at a much earlier period. To this it 
should be added, that if the apostle was banished by any former 
emperor, his banishment might be attributed to Domitian, more 
readily than it would be attributed to Nero, if he were banished by 
one of his successors; for the persecution of Domitian was more 
general than that of Nero; and any statement that the apostle 
was exiled, would be naturally understood to refer to the later per- 
secution, with which the Christians of the second century were 
more familiar, rather than to the earlier, which was much less 
frequently mentioned. The chronological difficulties attending 
such a reference would be overlooked on account of the general 
want of information respecting the precise time of the most import- 
ant events. 

We conclude, therefore, that the external evidence is rather in 
favour of the early date than against it. The internal evidence 
may be more easily estimated, and it is all on the same side. 

Il. InrerRNAL EVIDENCE. 

1. The peculiar Hebraistic character of the language of the Apo- 
ealypse is the first sign of its early origin. The Greek is by all 
admitted to be such as would be expected only from a Jew, less 
accustomed to this language, than to the Arameean dialects, which 
prevailed in Judea and its neighbourhood, and modified whatever 
Greek was used there. In no part of the New Testament is the lan- 
guage so strongly marked by this feature. This characteristic may 
in part be accounted for by the correspondence which the work bears 
to the works of the ancient Hebrew prophets : the similarity of sub- 
ject suggesting a similarity of style. But this explanation will 
apply very partially. How St. John wrote Greek, after a long resi- 
dence at Ephesus, and constant association with those whose lan- 
guage was not affected by the Hebrew idiom, we learn from his 
other works, at least from what is called the First Epistle. The 
great difference between the style of the Apocalypse and that of the 
gospel and epistles of St. John has often been urged as an objec- 
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_tion to its genuineness. But if the former was written soon after 


his removal from the Jews of Palestine to the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, and the other books at a subsequent period, the difference is 
fully accounted for. The language of the Apocalypse is doubtless 
correct, if tried by the usage of Jerusalem ; as certainly is it incor- 
rect, if tried by the usage of Ephesus. We infer, therefore, that it 
was written soon after his departure from Judza, when such a style 
would still be natural and proper. Now, he removed to Ephesus 
a few years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2. The whole tenor of the composition is adverse to the supposi- 
tion that it was written by St. John in extreme old age. At the 
death of Domitian he could not have been less than ninety years 
old, and probably was still more aged than this. That the Spirit 
which inspired the prophets and apostles, did not prevent the 
manifestation of their personal qualities, is evident from the pecu- 
liar character by which their several compositions are distinguished. 
The first epistle of St. John is evidently the composition of an aged 
man. Its style is quiet, gentle, and contemplative. It is not what 
we should expect, in the prime of life, from him who was desig- 
nated a son of thunder. But the Apocalypse is just such a pro- 
duction. It shows, that of the writer it might be said, ‘ His eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ Its style is vivid and 
animated in the highest degree, distinguished by rapidity, ardour, 
and the utmost possible energy both of thought and expression. 
We therefore infer that it was written not at the later date, when 
the apostle was between ninety and a hundred years old, but at the 
earlier, nearly thirty years before. 

3. The references made to the Jews, in the epistles to the churches 
at Smyrna and Philadelphia, show that Judaism had not then fallen 
from its power and glory. In the first of these epistles, mention 
is made of some who boasted that they were Jews. They are de- 
clared not to be such truly ; according to the statement of St. Paul, 
that he was not a Jew, one of the people of God, who was so exter- 
nally; but that he was a Jew, who was one spiritually. They are said 
to have calumniated the Christian church, not in regard to matters 
which concerned the civil magistrate, but in regard to that which 
concerned the service and favour of God. The approval of Christ 
is declared, in opposition to the calumny of the Jews; and in con- 
trast to what they claimed as their title, they are styled a syna- 
gogue of Satan. Now from the epistles of St. Paul we know that 
the churches of this district were, in his time, much vexed by the 
Jews: that they zealously contended for their exclusive privileges, 
and denounced all who would not adopt their peculiar observances, 
as aliens from the people of God. Before the awful catastrophe 
which came upon their nation this was natural. But afterwards, 
when their fond hopes were all blasted, and their pride humbled in 
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the dust, when the observances of Judaism became an impossibility, 
when the curse of God had evidently descended on their country, 
when the Jews were scattered as fugitives and slaves in every land, 
and were become the despised of all people,—then such conduct 
would be most unnatural. When a Christian church needed ad- 
monition, in respect to the boasting of the Jews, and encourage- 
ment on account of their calumnies, we think Jerusalem and its 
temple must have been still standing. 

In the epistle to the church at Philadelphia, the Jews are referred 
to in a similar way. Then the declaration is made, that ere long 
there will be such a manifestation of the Divine favour towards the 
Christians, in distinction from the Jews, that the latter, if not 
converted, will be humbled, and compelled to confess that the 
favour and prosperity which they had lost were transferred to the 
followers of Jesus. Now nothing could teach this lesson so em- 
phatically as the destruction of Jerusalem, and the events which 
preceded and followed it. Thereby, and by nothing else recorded in 
history, would this prediction be fulfilled. And it seems to be in 
allusion to those approaching calamities, from which Christians 
were to be preserved, that the promise is given at the close of this 
epistle. The city on Mount Zion was soon to be laid low, and its 
citizens everywhere dispersed and dishonoured ; but the followers 
of Christ would be enrolled as citizens of the new Jerusalem, which 
would never be overthrown. 

4. The references to persecution, in the epistles, show that they 
were written before much had been endured by the churches. The 
church at Smyrna is told that a bricf period of suffering is at hand. 
The special mention made in the epistle to the church at Pergamus, 
of one who had suffered martyrdom, shows that such cases were 
very rare. ‘There appears to have been little but private persecu- 
tion until, by the edict of Nero, the governors in every province of 
the empire were taught that they might persecute Christians with 
impunity. In most places no command would be necessary to 
secure some imitation of the example of the emperor. It would 
be enough to render Christians the prey of those who wished to 
spoil or destroy them, if it were known that they would appeal in 
vain from any official oppressor to the judgment of Cesar. St. 
Peter, in his epistle to the churches in Asia Minor, admonishes 
them of a fiery trial which was near ; yet it would appear that the 
persecution of which he warned them had not come on the churches 
when the Apocalypse was written. Moreover, the church at Phi- 
ladelphia is informed, that a period of general calamity would soon 
come to the whole world. Such was the character of the times 
which followed the death of Nero, while those which succeeded the 
death of Domitian were peculiarly prosperous. ‘ If a man were 
called to fix the period in the history of the world, during which 
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the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.’* 

5. The correspondence of some of the predictions of this book 
with those of our Lord, respecting the fall of Jerusalem, supports the 
conclusion, that they also have the same reference. If the pre- 
diction expressed in Rev. i. 7, be compared with that which is 
recorded in Matt. xxiv. 830; that which is exhibited in Rev. vi. 12, 
with that which is related in Matt. xxiv. 29; and that of Rev. vi. 
16, with that of Luke xxiii. 30, the agreement, both in respect to 
words and things, will be at once evident. The suspense and ex- 
pectation indicated in this series of symbols, prove that they cannot 
be retrospective, but that they point to the future. If they are 
corresponding predictions to those of our Lord, they must, of course, 
have been delivered before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

6. The description, in the seventh chapter, of those who were to be 
preserved from the predicted calamities, as Jewish Christians, con- 
firms this conclusion. It is admitted that other Christians are 
styled Israel, but never the twelve tribes of Israel, never the 
thousands of Judah, Reuben, Gad, and so on. If they who are 
thus described, and who are distinguished from the Christians of 
all nations, who are mentioned in a following verse, are not Chris- 
tian Jews, what form of expression could possibly represent them ? 

Other arguments have been advanced by many writers, from Sir 
Isaac Newton to Professor Stuart, in support of the early date of 
the Apocalypse ; but they seem liable to serious objections. Those 
we have stated appear the most satisfactory, and we submit them 
to the consideration of our readers as in our judgment conclusive. 

The district on the confines of Asia and Europe where St. Paul 
lived for several years, where so many Christian churches had 
been planted, and which was in constant communication with all 
other parts of the world, when deprived of the services of one 
apostle, was soon favoured with the presence of another. When 
the war broke out between the Jews and the Romans, those of the 
apostles who had remained in Jerusalem departed from it, and St. 
John went thence to Asia Minor. That his arrival at Ephesus, or 
the neighbourhood, should excite special attention, and that, with 
or without the authority of the emperor, he should be banished to 
Patmos, is in itself very probable. He had finished his ministry 
among the Jews, and was now to preach to the Gentiles. It would 
be in accordance with what the providence of Ged has often ap- 
pointed for his servants, that some period of solitude and rest 
should intervene between these two great departments of labour, 
with which his long life was occupied. There would be peculiar 


* Gibbon, vol. i. chap. 3. 
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propriety in the arrangement, if it should appear, that the visions 
which the apostle beheld, related to the circumstances which he 
had left, and to those on which he was about to enter,—if, having 
proclaimed the Gospel for many years in the city where Christ was 
crucified, he should at a distance witness the signs of its approach- 
ing doom, and describe the symbols of the awful spectacle, as a 
lesson for all ages,—if, being now called to preside over the most 
important collection of churches then existing, he should be per- 
mitted to see for himself and for all, what were the forms of evil 
with which the church of Christ, after the example of the Lord 
himself, would have to wage a continued conflict, until it also 
should possess celestial and eternal glory. 


Il. 
THE THEORY OF DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


Ir is possible that the title of this article may remind the reader 
of Lamarcke’s theory of the development of animal organisation. 
But we can assure him that Mr. Newman’s theory of the develop- 
ment of the Christian doctrine, while equally baseless as a scientific 
theory with Lamarcke’s, is incomparably more amusing and in- 
structive in its practical applications. But before we describe the 
theory, or speak of its very interesting details, it is well that the 
reader should be made aware of certain attributes of the man who 
broaches it. The public knows a great deal of Mr. Newman al- 
ready, but our conviction is that his character is manifold ; and that 
only two or three of the superficial folds have, as yet, been thrown 
open to inspection. The instinctive ease with which he takes to 
the confessional is exemplified in the following extracts from an 
* advertisement’ of his infirmities prefixed to his present essay, and 
is itself a very appropriate illustration of development :— 


‘It is true that I have at various times, in writing against the Roman 
system, used not merely arguments, about which I am not here speaking, 
but what reads like declamation. 

‘1. For instance, in 1833, in the Lyra Apostolica, I called it a “ Lost 
Church.” 

‘2. Also, in 1833, I spoke of “the papal Apostasy,” in a work upon the 
Arians. 

‘3. In the same year, in No. 15 of the Series called the “Tracts for the 
Times,” in which Tract the words are often mine, though I cannot claim it 
as a whole, I say— 

*« True, Rome is heretical now.” 

‘4. In 1834, I said in a Magazine— 

‘“ The spirit of Old Rome has risen again in its former place, and has 
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evidenced its identity by its works. It has possessed the Church there 
planted, as an evil spirit might seize the demoniacs of primitive times, and 
makes her speak words which are not her own. In the corrupt Papal 
system, we have the very cruelty, the craft, and the ambition of the Repub- 
lic; its cruelty in its unsparing sacrifice of the happiness and virtue of 
individuals to a phantom of public expediency ; in its forced celibacy within, 
and its persecutions without ; its craft in its falsehoods, its deceitful deeds 
and lying wonders, and its grasping ambition in the very structure of its 
polity; in its assumption of universal dominion, Old Rome is still alive ; 
nowhere have its eagles lighted, but it still claims the sovereignty under 
another pretence. The Roman Church I will not blame, but pity—she is, 
as I have said, spell-bound, as if by an evil spirit; she is in thraldom.’ 

‘T say in the same paper— 

‘Tn the Book of Revelations, the sorceress upon the Seven Hills is not 
the Church of Rome, as is often taken for granted; but Rome itself, that 
bad spirit, which, in its former shape, was the animating principle of the 
fourth monarchy. In St. Paul’s prophecy it is not the Temple or Church 
of God, but the man of sin in the Temple—the old man or evil principle of 
the flesh—which exalteth itself against God. Certainly it is a mystery of 
iniquity, and one which may well excite our dismay and horror, that in the 
very heart of the Church, in her highest dignity, in the seat of St. Peter, 
the evil principle has throned itself, and rules. It seems as if that spirit 
had gained subtlety by years. Popish Rome has succeeded to Rome 
Pagan; and would that we had no reason to expect still more crafty deve- 
lopments of Antichrist, amid the wreck of institutions and establishments 
which will attend the fall of the Papacy!” . 

‘5. In 1834, I also used, of certain doctrines of the Church of Rome, the 
epithets “ unscriptural,” “ profane,” “impious,” “ bold,” “ unwarranted,” 
“ blasphemous,” “ gross,” “monstrous,” “cruel,” “administering deceitful 
comfort,” and “ unauthorised,” in Tract 38. I do not mean to say that I 
had not a definite meaning in every one of these epithets, or that I did not 
weigh them before I used them. ; 

‘Perhaps I have made other statements in a similar tone; and that, 
again, when the statements themselves were unexceptionable and true. If 
you ask me how an individual could venture, not simply to hold, but to 

ublish such views of a communion so ancient, so wide-spreading, so fruit- 
ul in saints, I answer, that I said to myself, “Iam not speaking my own 
words, I am but following almost a consensus of the divines of my Church. 
They have ever used the strongest language against Rome, even the most 
able and learned of them. 1 wish to throw myself into their system. 
While I say what they say, I am safe. Such views, too, are necessary for 
our position.” Yet I have reason to fear still, that such language is to be 
ascribed in no small measure to an impetuous temper, a hope of approving 
myself to persons I respect, and a wish to repel the charge of Romanism.’ 


Here is development, without a theory! One would like to see 
such a character when it has reached maturity, and has developed 
its last peculiarity. As a variety of the genus homo, it is simply 
amusing. As a psychological study, it is quite a curiosity. But 
as a specimen of morality in a man professedly Christian, it is 
humiliating and painful to a degree. Here is a man voluntarily 
putting himself in the pillory by advertisement, and assuring the 
public that he richly deserves it—but with the evident design 
of attracting attention; abusing and flagellating himself with 
unsparing vigour—but clearly with an eye to the better success 
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with which his self-castigation will enable him to inflict his 
calumnics upon others ; proclaiming his capability of surrendering 
his own judgment, his will, every prerogative which individualises 
and distinguishes the man, to the claims of party, and of circulat- 
ing their sentiments without examination, and even at the risk of 
having subsequently to advertise their falsehood—but placing this 
brand on his forehead with the evident hope of being henceforth 
implicitly believed; and, to crown all, avowing that when he is not 
immolating his individuality to his party, but is really ‘ himself,’ 
he is liable to be run away with by (his own words) ‘ an impetuous 
temper, a hope of approving niysclf to persons I respect, and a 
wish to repel a charge,’ which charge, after all, turns out to be true 
—but making this avowal with the obvious design of impressing his 
readers with the purity of his motives, and with his special adapta- 
tion to become their ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ 

But do we look on all this as a proof of great wickedness ? 
Whatever of depravity there may be in it, we refer to a higher and 
a holier analysis than man can presume to institute. We are 
content to view it as an instance of enormous weakness. And yet, 
when we mark its adaptation to delude and beguile the unwary, we 
should be ready to infer that there is ‘method in the madness,’ 
did we not remember how unconsciously weakness adapts itself to 
weakness. We are assured on high authority that ‘in vain is the 
snare set in the sight of any bird ;’ and yet we know many who are 
ensnared, quite taken, with the author’s exposition of his own weak- 
ness, merely because it is self-mflicted and done by advertisement. 
It is useless to remind such persons that he himself has put himself 
out of court, denounced his own testimony as not fit to be trusted— 
when that is the special reason why they believe him. But, we 
add, he warns you that his past public life has bcen based, partly, 
on the hope of pleasing his party ; and how do you know that he is 
not now preparing himself to be a worthy offering to his new 
faith? True, but his mental struggles! Mental! his struggles 
ought to have been all moral: for does he not assure you that he 
is impetuous, selfish, and sweeping in his calumnies? In a word, 
has he not, to all moral intents and ministerial purposes, ‘ snuffed 
himself out ? If, however, even the ill odour attending the act 
is to be gratefully inhaled as the odour of sanctity, we have only to 
add, that, verily, if we were Papists, we should have great hopes of 
numbers of our countrymen. 

But what is the Theory of Developments 2 Mr. Newman’s account 
is to the following effect :-— 

‘ That the increase and expansion of the Christian creed and ritual, and the 
variations which have attended the process inthe case of individual writers 
and churches, are the necessary attendants on any philosophy or polity which 
takes possession of the intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended 
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dominion—that from the nature of the human mind, time is necessary for 
the full comprehension and perfection of great ideas—and that the highest 
and most wonderful truths, though communicated to the world, once for all, 
by inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
recipients ; but, as received and transmitted by minds not inspired, and 
through media which were human, have required only the longer time and 
deeper thought for their full elucidation. This may be called the Theory of 
Developments ; and before proceeding to treat of it, two remarks may be in 
place. First—it is undoubtedly an hypothesis to account for a diffieulty— 
and such, too, are the various explanations given by astronomers, from 
Ptolemy to Newton, of the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies. But it 


is as unphilosophical, on that account, to object to the one as to object to 
the other.” 


Now, it is to be remarked first, that there is no novelty whatever 
in this view. It is as old as the first observation which was made 
on the progress of the human mind. Secondly, it cannot be 
properly called a theory ; the generalising and scientific principles 
of a theory are wanting ; indced, the author himself speaks of it as 
a mere hypothesis. It is simply the recognition of a historical fact. 
Every opinion that has lived long in the world, has, for a time at 
least, expanded and grown. Whether the opinion or the system 
was true or false, mythological, philosophical, or religious, a prin- 
ciple of growth was the condition of its existence and continuance. 
Sometimes, indeed, accretions have been mistaken for develop- 
ments; and in proportion to the original truthfulness and inherent 
vitality of a system, is its power of living on in spite of such 
accretions. One thing is quite clear, that mere enlargement is not 
organic development. Warts, and wens, and obesity, form no 
normal part of the human system. The nose of Slawkenbergius 
was a departure from the nasal type; and yet it was, as he knew to 
his cost, a growth. Thirdly, the comparison of the so-called theory 
to the Newtonian science, is as unjust to the latter as it is fatal to 
the former. The subjects are essentially different ;—Newton’s 
referrimg to what is, in a department in which what is and what 
ought to be are identical; Newman’s, relating to a sphere in which 
what is may be as distant from what ought to be as the poles. The 
processes are different : Newton’s, relying on mathematical processes, 
in which there need be no mistake, and which enable the calculator 
both to recall the past and to predict the starry future ; Newman’s, 
restricted to partial information, and that often misrepresented by 
impetuous tempers, self-seekers, seandal-mongers, and by all those 
perturbing influences which he has so feelingly and experimentally 
described. And, as was to be expected, the results are widely 
different : Newton’s was not only a discovery but a test, striking 
off at a blow the Ptolemean accretions of ages; Newman’s, is 
neither. That it is not a discovery he himself admits; and 
whether or not it is a test is the very thing to be tested. Until 
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this be determined, it is useless ; and if determined, it would still 
be useless, for then the principle which had determined it would 
supersede every other, as a test of truth. 

On the whole, then, we can arrive but at one conclusion respect- 
ing the merits of the theory of developments, namely, that, as a 
test of truth, it is utterly useless. If the Greek church has its 
doctrinal developments, and if the Reformed churches have their 
developments, Mr. Newman cannot regard mere development as 
a proof of truth, without inferring in favour of every system which 
can boast enlargement as much as in favour of the church of 
Rome. Having abandoned the Bible as the sole and sufficient 
standard of the faith, his great desideratum is a test to distinguish 
between those self-evolving truths which the Bible reveals, and 
those incrustations which have gathered around them from without ; 
between the developments and the envelopments of the truth ; 
and doubtless he finds that he has not simplified the question by 
changing his ecclesiastical position. If he chooses to remain where 
he is, his only consistent course is to surrender his reason, and to 
be silent. 

But this point brings us to the inquiry, What is the design of this 
theory of developments? Some of our readers will be edified to 
learn it. They are to bear in mind, that after the voice of tradi- 
tion had gradually silenced the Bible, a process of enlargement 
went on for ages in the creed of the Romish church, which greatly 
altered its original form. A time arrived, however, when a number 
of troublesome persons began to question the claims of these aug- 
mentations. Generally speaking, such impertinence was silenced 
by authority. The church had willed it ; and what could be more 
obvious than that to question infallibility was the height of im- 
piety? But, after a while, it became evident that mere authority 
could not always prevail. Partial discrepancies in faith and eccle- 
siastical practice, in different parts of the church, were notorious. 
Some of the eredenda and agenda were of general, others of very 
limited, adoption ; some of them were of ancient date, and others 
of comparatively modern growth. Councils had been often per- 
plexed and embroiled in adjudicating their respective claims. A 
rule was wanted to enable the bewildered church to distinguish 
truth from error—to determine which of her multiplied develop- 
ments should be pronounced excrescenees and be cut off, and which 
should be retained as healthy growths. In happy hour, as she 
opined, Vincent of Lerins had conceived and brought forth the grand 
desideratum. It was this, that ‘ Christianity is what it has been 
held always, everywhere, and by all? Whatever tenet or practice 
could not bear the application of this test was to be deemed untenable. 
By the employment of this celebrated dictum, variations in the 
faith were to be accounted for, authoritative doctrine was to be 
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separated from opimion, everything faulty was to be rejected, 
heretics were to be shamed, and an infallible theology was to be 
combined and settled. In fine, it was to be a principle ‘ of all 
work.’ And for a while—that is, as long as men were content to 
substitute the shadow of reasoning for its substance—the rule was 
revered like a revelation; at an earlier period of the church it 
would, most likely, have been canonised, and have taken its place 
in the calendar by the side of St. Faith and St. Charity. Mean- 
time, however, the heretics were perverse. They would not, or 
they could not, see its merits. They urged, for example, that if 
that only was to be regarded as a part of Christianity which had 
been regarded as such always, the rule would bear hard on such 
doctrines and developments as the sanctity of relics, the real pre- 
sence in the eucharist, and the prerogatives of the virgin Mary. 
Indeed, they were so infatuated as to affirm that it produced a dif- 
ferent result as often as it was applied by a different hand ; that, 
although professing to be a test, it had the singular infelicity of 
being totally inapplicable. All this was, of course, set down to the 
depravity so natural and proper to the anathematised. 

But a great change has taken place. The rule is found to be 
incommensurate to the wants of the church which has so long 
rejoiced in it. After reposing on it for ages, it is now found that 
‘ the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.’ It 
leaves many developments cold and naked. As long as history 
belonged to the class of things prohibited or unknown, an innova- 
tion of a hundred years old might be supposed to date from about 
the time of the flood. But as soon as, by the light of modern 
times, things began to fall into their places according to the order 
of time, the rule of Vincentius Lirenensis was found to expose the 
developments to excision,—and yet these were the very parts of 
the system which it was originally designed to protect and cherish 
—the only parts which needed protection. ‘ Such was its promise,’ 
says Mr. Newman, ‘ but the difficulty hes in applying it in parti- 
cular cases.’ To be sure it does ; and yet these are the only cases 
in which its application can be deemed necessary. Now let the 
reader mark, ‘ the rule is more serviceable in determining what is 
not, than what is, Christianity.’—‘ This witness is true.’ Yet this 
is, in substance, what Protestants have all along insisted on. As 
long as it was erroneously imagined that almost everything which 
the church believed had been believed ‘ always, everywhere, and by 
all,” the rule was admirable ; but when the truth came out, that of 
nothing which the church believed could this be strictly affirmed, 
the rule was null. It could still determine, indeed, that certain 
things without the church, and which had never been in it, were 
not Christianity—such as heathenism and Mahometanism—but so 
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also could a thousand other rules. But within the church, where 
alone it was needed, it could do nothing without a dispensing 
power. In effect, its occupation was gone. 

A new rule had become indispensable. ‘The kind of article re- 
quired might have been advertised for to the following effect :— 
‘ Wanted, by a church in danger,—a church which has come to 
suppose that it was originally appointed the custodian of truths 
intended to evolve and enlarge as time advanced, a method for pro- 
tecting the enlarged and superadded parts. No person need apply, 
therefore, whose method would require references to the authority 
of Scripture, or to the evidence of primitive antiquity. The old 
method of protecting the said parts has been dispensed with, being 
found to require more protection than it afforded.’ As might have 
been expected, ‘ the supply has equalled the demand.’ From time 
immemorial the church has cherished the somewhat pleasant notion 
that all her doctrinal additions were expansions of the germ origin- 
ally sown in her bosom. And now, in due course, the idea has come 
forth under the professional skill of Mr. Newman, as The Theory of 
Developments. We have remarked already that, in point of 
serviceableness as a test of truth, it stands in a similar predicament 
with the disparaged and discarded specific of our old friend Vin- 
centius; for as the Greek and Roman mythologies had their 
growths as well as the divinely-revealed religion of Judaism, mere 
development is no criterion by which to distinguish the true from 
the false. And as the enlargements of Judaism included corrup- 
tions as well as divinely-attested additions, mere development 
furnishes no test by which to separate the evil from the good. So 
that the great desideratum, how to determine which is the true 
development and which the false, is still wanting. 

And, here, we would remark once for all, that even if such an 
impossible rule could be obtained —impossible apart from the 
Bible—before it could be legitimately applied, there is a previous 
question or two to be considered. First, Is there more than one 
kind of doctrinal enlargement in danger of passing under the name 
of development? Doubtless, there is the true development of a 
system which consists in its sanctifying and enlargmg the mind 
which receives it, and in then filling the mind which it enlarges with 
light and life, while the system in all its parts remains integrally 
the same ; and there is that enlargement of a system by which its 
integral parts are changed, and its original principles are overlaid, 
as in the ancient Jewish church, until ‘ the commandments of God 
are made void by the traditions of men.’ And, secondly, Which of 
the two kinds of enlargement is it with which the Romish church 
is concerned ? That it is of the kind which has decreed new doe- 
trines, commanded numerical and integral additions to the original 
system contained in the New Testament, is beyond question. It 
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claims authority from God for nothing less. Its pretended pos- 
session of inspiration and miraculous power would be a mere waste 
of endowments, but for this. True, in bar of such enlargements 
of Divine revelation, the Bible most solemnly denounces the party 
which shall presume to add to its contents. But, then, we remem- 
ber that the church has a dispensing power ; and for whose benefit 
should she exercise it if not for her own ? 

Finally, it may materially aid us in ascertaining the merits of 


this development-theory, if we select a specimen of its application. 
The following is the best we can find :— 


‘ Christianity began by considering matter as a creature of God, and in 
itself “ very good.” It taught that matter, as well as spirit, had become 
corrupt in the instance of Adam; and it contemplated its recovery. It 
taught that the Highest had taken a portion of that corrupt mass upon 
himself, in order to its sanctification. It taught that, as a first fruits of his 
purpose, he had purified from all sin that very portion of it which he took 
into his eternal person, and thereunto had taken it from a virgin womb, 
which he had filled with the abundance of his Spirit. Moreover, it taught 
that during his earthly sojourn, he had been subject to all the natural in- 
firmities of man, and had suffered all those ills to which flesh is heir. It 
taught that the Highest had in that flesh died on the cross, and that his 
blood had an expiatory power; moreover, that he had risen again in that 
flesh, and had carried that flesh with him into heaven, and that from that 
flesh, glorified and deified in him, he never would be divided. As a first 
consequence of these awful doctrines, comes that of the resurrection of the 
bodies of his saints, and their future glorification with him; next, that of 
the sanctity of relics; further, that of the real presence in the eucharist; 
further, that of the merit of virginity ; and lastly, that of the prerogatives 
of Mary, mother of God. All these doctrines are more or less developed in 


the ante-Nicene period, though in very various degrees from the nature of 
the case.’—p. 370. 


Here our readers will remark, 1. That the process of develop- 
ment begins, not where we in our ignorance might have expected, 
with the sanctity of relics, but with the resurrection of the saints; 
that is, the doctrines of relics and of the resurrection stand on the 
same footing. The resurrection, indeed, is a truth revealed, vari- 
ously illustrated, and often repeated, as an integral part of the 
Gospel ; but it appears that it only stands on a level with the 
after-growth of relics. Now this is significant. For, 2. It demon- 
strates, what we have already alleged, that the so-called develop- 
ments of Popery are substantive additions to the doctrines of the 
Gospel. Is the resurrection of the body a distinct article in the 
Christian creed? Mr. Newman claims for the doctrine of relics 
the same distinction. No homage accorded to the former can be 
justly withheld from the latter. 3. No proof whatever is advanced 
to substantiate the claims of the human developments of the 
Divine doctrine. That they had been previously enveloped, is left 
as a matter of faith. How they were contained in the doctrine, so 
as to be necessarily deducible from it, is also matter of faith. That 
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there was no possibility of their being evolved from another quar- 
ter—matter of faith. 4. The order of development, instead of being 
from the less to the greater,—as from the child to the man, or from 
‘ first the blade, next the ear, and then the full corn in the ear,”— 
appears to be from the greater to the less—a development back- 
wards. The great doctrine of our Lord’s mediation finds its first 
development in the resurrection of the saints—this we can under- 
stand, for it is biblical; but that the sanctity of relics should be 
regarded as a step in advance on the resurrection, perplexes us. 
That it is a new application of the doctrine, after a sort, we 
admit ; and many other such applications we could easily suggest ; 
but a doctrinal development it is not. The theory of animal 
development supposes a globule to advance, through successive 
stages, to a man; but here the man advances to a globule. 
5. In the simplicity of our hearts, we should have supposed 
that the more a doctrine became disencumbered from ‘the beg- 
garly elements of this world,’ the more it might be said to be 
developed and set at large; just as the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement may be viewed as the truth which was shadowed forth 
in the Jewish sacrifices, liberated and perfected. But, according to 
Mr. Newman, we are wrong, decidedly wrong ; the more a truth 
is enveloped, the more it is developed. 6. With the same 
proneness to err, we should have expected that, in imparting a 
knowledge of the Gospel to ignorant minds, the church would 
observe something of the same order in the exhibition of Christian 
doctrines which ‘the only wise God’ was pleased to adopt in re- 
vealing them. But no; the sanctity of relics, the real presence, 
and the prerogatives of the virgin—the latest developments—are to 
be taught first ; the first principles of the Gospel are to be taught 
last, if at all. This arrangement, however, is in harmony with 
another favourite theory, the doctrine of reserve; according to 
which truth disclosed, inconsiderately, we suppose, in the Bible, is 
by the maternal church considerately withheld from unprepared 
eyes. 7. Another point which perplexes us, relates to the reason 
of Divine Providence in allowing the latter developments, such as 
the reliquary doctrine and the prerogatives of Mary, to remain hid 
from the eyes of the apostles, and suffering them to be engrossed 
with truth in its undeveloped form. We are accustomed to admire 
the wisdom of God in graciously adapting his communications to 
the particular state of the human mind at the time of imparting 
them. Were the doctrines of the Gospel imparted first, we should 
like to know, on account of the greater readiness of the mind to 
receive them than to value relics? Did the church require to be 
prepared by the Gospel discipline of ages before it was ripe for 
initiation into the sanctity of the bones and dust of our vile 
bodies? 8. Another point on which we should like to be en- 
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lightened relates to the arrest which appears to have taken place 
in the process of doctrinal development. What is the date of the 
last development? It must have occurred centuries ago. And 
how is this marvellous pause to be accounted for? 9. And, finally, 
we should like to have heard something respecting the fate of the 
doctrines which suffered development, in proportion as the said de- 
velopments multiplied and came into favour. We know what took 
place, during a similar process, in the ancient Jewish church—the 
weightier matters of the law’ were lost sight of. Three or four 
centuries ago, the Reformers, after a careful search, reported that 
the weightier matters of the Gospel were missing also ; and most 
honestly can we report, in our humble degree, that, after visiting 
the head-quarters of the Papal church, and many other quarters, 
and expending no inconsiderable time in the investigation, we 
found but little more than such developments as relics, the real 
presence, and the worship of the virgin. The Gospel we saw, was 
‘another gospel.’ The theory of development is a theory of ab- 
sorption also. 

Before parting with this subject, we have to suggest to Mr. 
Newman a new theory, of which, ‘ in the hope of approving him- 
self to persons he respects,’ he may perhaps make something. 
He may remark that the characteristics and the faults of the two 
methods respectively, which we have been considering—his own 
theory, and the rule of Vincentius—are, that the former is too com- 
prehensive, the latter too exclusive. Why not effect a compromise, 
and call it the theory of equivalents ? In geology, where one stratum 
or bed supplies the place of another which in that situation is 
wanting, such bed is called the equivalent of the wanting bed. 
Now we have no doubt whatever that where a given doctrinal de- 
velopment has been only of local reception, its place will be found 
to have been supplied elsewhere by some other kind of development. 
Call that its equivalent, and thus a system may be formed to which 
the rule of Vincentius may be applied fearlessly ; for some equi- 
valent of an absent doctrine of development may be proved to have 
been ‘ believed always, everywhere, and by all.’ We are convinced 
that if this view had occurred to some minds of Mr. Newman’s 
order, it would be by this time moulded into a plausible theory ; 
and we are not without hope of seeing it done yet. 

We confess that in writing these remarks we have not been 
uniformly serious. It was our only mode of avoiding the expres- 
sion of feelings more painful than we choose to exhibit. Of Mr. 
Newman’s mental powers and theological qualifications, we do not 
think worse than we did before. As to the core-corruption of the 
system he advocates, that is an adjudged case. 
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Ill. 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM—THE NAZARITE’S VOW. 
A NEW VERSION OF ACTS XXI. 20—25. 


Ir is not surprising that more critical talent and diligence should 
have been expended on the Gospels, than on the Acts of the Apostles. 
While the church is chiefly intent on determining doctrinal ques- 
tions regarding the person and work of the Messiah, such will be 
the case; but in proportion as the practical spread of Christianity 
and the pure constitution and order of Christian churches become 
the aim of the people of Christ, in that proportion will attention 
be more fully drawn to the invaluable, though fragmentary, history 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. Nor is there a portion of 
the New Testament which more requires, or would better repay, the 
research of the Biblical critic. In the translation of this book the 
temptation was unusually powerful to subserve ecclesiastical preju- 
dices and systems, by tampering with fidelity of rendering. Our 
English translators were not free from these partialities, nor able 
altogether to resist them. Accordingly, the whole stream of church 
history has been in some degree defiled at the fountain, and the 
very standard, to which all our church usages should be brought, 
has been made to reflect a defective representation. Scarce any 
exegesis is so important for the views of the Congregational non- 
conformists as a searching and truthful examination of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

If called on to point out a specimen of the need of such revision 
and the obvious neglect of critics, we should select the passage, 
Acts xxi. 17—24. This narrative, however apparently simple, is, 
as it stands, full of difficulty. It has greatly perplexed commenta- 
tors. It has afforded a fallacious but plausible argument to the 
Episcopalian. It has givena handle to the malicious sarcasm of the 
infidel. It has forced some of the most devout expounders of Scrip- 
ture, with reluctant candour, to condemn the whole apostolic col- 
lege of Jerusalem, as guilty of recommending to the apostle Paul an 
unworthy compromise, and to admit that the heroic Paul himself 
weakly succumbed to unprincipled advice. How far such censures 
have been justly extorted by the present record of the transaction, 
and how far they may be obviated by the revision of the record 
itself, are the points which we are desirous briefly to investigate in 
the present article. 

There are several circumstances which tend to give a remarkable 
interest and solemnity to this visit of the apostle to Jerusalem. 
He had received premonitions from the Spirit of God, that if he 
went up to Jerusalem he must fully expect to be imprisoned there, 
and to be in danger of death. Remarkable success had attended 
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his efforts in Asia Minor, and even in Europe, for he had passed 
over into Macedon and Greece, and was permitted to see the 
Gospel take root there. His visit had been very useful in confirm- 
ing the churches. He had also exerted himself to make a collec- 
tion among these prosperous churches for the poor saints in Judzea, 
and he was accompanied by deputies from most of the contributing 
churches. Acts xx. 4: ‘Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalo- 
nians, Aristarchus and Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and Timo- 
theus ; and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus ;’ some of whom, 
‘Trophimus the Ephesian,’ for instance, went with him to Jeru- 
salem. Now, therefore, respectably attended, with the welcome 
collections in hand, having a glorious narrative of success to present, 
and bringing with him Asiatic Christians as living testimonies to 
its truth, like an honoured missionary of modern days—he returns 
home to make his report to the church at Jerusalem. The passage 
we have selected is the account of his reception, and we cannot but 
think that the ordinary version of it is calculated to give a poor 
idea of the piety of the members of that church, and of the wisdom 
and courage of James and its other elders. It is needful, also, to 
recollect the frame of mind in which the apostle himself entered 
Jerusalem, to sce how far it is consistent with the conduct usually 
imputed to him. 

Ife had long anticipated the visit. The deep shadow of coming 
trial and suffering surrounded that anticipation in his soul. But 
he was fore-armed, as well as fore-warned. His mind was made 
up to encounter every required hazard; and never did man go 
through a series of events more calculated to awaken all the ener- 
gies of his spirit to high-wrought and self-sacrificing devotion. 
Even in ch. xviii. 21, while at Ephesus, he says: ‘I must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem: but I will return 
to you again if God will” In chap. xix. 21, we again read, that 
‘Paul purposed in the spirit’ to go to Jerusalem, saying, with 
remarkable foresight : ‘ After I have been there, I must see Rome 
also.” In haste he returns—he has not time to visit Ephesus, so 
he sends for the elders of that church to Miletus, and tells them, 
(chap. xx. 22,) ‘ Behold I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 
abide me. But none of these things move me, neither count I 
my life dear to myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry | have received of the Lord Jesus.’ Nor did 
their surpassing affection move him when they ‘ sorrowed most of 
all for the words he spake, that they should see his face no more.’ 
Another no less melting scene awaits him at Tyre, where (chap. 
xxi. 4) certain disciples warned ‘ Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem ;’ probably they repeated the warn- 
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ings he had before received of the risk he ran, but which the same 
Spirit privately moved him fearlessly to encounter. Not prevailing, 
however, to alter his course, the Tyrian Christians ‘kneeled down 
on the shore and prayed together with him again.’ At Cesarea, the 
prophet Agabus symbolically bound him with his own girdle, and 
declared that so he should be bound, ‘and delivered up to the 
Gentiles ;? and now all his Asiatic companions, and the Christians 
there, ‘besought him not to go up to Jerusalem.’ This Paul felt 
keenly, for he exclaimed, ‘What mean ye to weep and break mine 
heart ? for I am ready, not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ In this spirit of devout 
heroism he arrives—as one who will not avoid danger in the path of 
duty—with a martyr’s fortitude, and fully expecting a martyr’s fate. 
Immediately on his arrival, a transaction occurs which puts his 
prudence and resolution to the test. Who can readily suppose 
that, in such a state of mind, he will fall into the snare of weak- 
ness and of time-serving? Aware of the perils which encom- 
passed him, we should rather expect a peculiar decision and firm- 
ness in his mode of meeting them. Let us see. 

His first reception by the church is thus briefly described, ‘ and 
when we were come to Jerusalem the brethren received us gladly,’ 
—and on the next day a more special meeting was held at the 
house of James, at which he and all the elders were present. And 
there Paul, ‘ when he had saluted them, declared particularly what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry.’ So 
far all is consistent. This address of Paul must have been most 
impressive. Doubtless he also delivered in at the same time the 
Asiatic contributions, and confirmation of his relation was given 
by the various deputies and messengers of the churches who were 
present. A suitable disposition was manifestly excited, for we read, 
‘and when they heard it they glorified the Lord, and then they 
proceeded to give him some advice on the course he should pursue 
while remaining in Jerusalem. 

We shall transcribe Dr. Doddridge’s paraphrase of this advice, 
in order to give the ordmary English notion of this conference, 
from which, as far as we know, no other commentator very mate- 


rially differs. 


‘(Dear and honoured) brother (we rejoice from our hearts in the tri- 
umphs of the Gospel among the Gentiles; and as we doubt not the whole 
body of the Christian church is dear to thee as to us, we assure ourselves 
thou wilt candidly join in all prudent endeavours for removing any preju- 
dices weakly imbibed, to the injury of mutual affection. In a word) thou 
seest (with thine own eyes) how many myriads of believing Jews there are, 
(who are gathered together from all parts to Jerusalem, on occasion of this 
feast) and they are (in general persons who are) all zealous for the (observ- 
ation of the Mosaic) Jaw (as supposing it of perpetual obligation on all our 
nation, without excepting those who have embraced Christianity.) Now 
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(so it is through the prejudice and falsehood of thine enemies) they have 
been (we doubt not very falsely) informed of thee that (wherever thou 
comest) thou teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to apostatise 
rom (the law of) Moses, saying, they ought not to circumcise their children, 
nor to walk according to the other (rites and) customs, &c. 

‘ What is it then (which may not be apprehended on such an occasion ?) 
The multitude must needs come together, for they will hear that thou art come. 
Now, therefore, do this that we say to thee. 


Then follows the advice, about which all agree with Neander, 
that he should— 


‘ Take part in the Jewish cultus in a mode which was highly esteemed 
by pious Jews. He joined himself to four members of the church, who 
had undertaken a Nazarite’s vow for seven days. He submitted to the 
same restraints, and intimated to the priests that he would be answerable 
for the expense of the offerings that were to be presented on the accom- 


plishment of the purification. —Neander’s Planting of Christ. Church, Bib. 
Cab. vol. i. p. 358. 


Such is the general account given by commentators, and by 
ecclesiastical historians, of this apostolic transaction. How it ap- 
pears to others we know not ; but we can scarcely conceive a more 
ungracious and cool reception to a returned and honoured mission- 
ary. he apostolic church is represented as enraged against Paul 
for his very success. The elders of Jerusalem turn aside from 
praise of his labours to indicate the bigoted prejudices of their 
church-members—the state of apprehension with which they looked 
forward to their public assembly—the danger in which they be- 
lieved Paul to be from these professed disciples of Christ, and 
finally, they request Paul to sympathise in their pusillanimity, and 
do homage to vile prejudices, which in the church of Christ it was 
their special office to resist. 

The closer the attention we give to this narrative, the more proba- 
bility do we discern of its being wholly misunderstood. We will 
mention a few such difficulties. 

1. The above account exaggerates the size of the church at Je- 
rusalem. [dca pupuides,—how many tens of thousands, is an ex- 
pression so unlimited as not to be appropriate to any one church. 
Our translators have softened it down to ‘how many thousands,’ 
without any authority. Some have upheld this view as a proof 
of the success of the Gospel, forgetful that Jerusalem did not hold 
many myriads. To escape this difficulty, some remind us that the 
phrase stands for ‘a large number ;’ and as this was the feast of 
Pentecost, many were in the city, like Paul, from remote places. 
Still, considering how persecution and famine had scattered and 
thinned the disciples, it is not likely that any such number of 
Christian Jews were in Jerusalem at that time. Dr. Baur, seeing 
this difficulty, considers tév wemorevedrov a gloss, and that the Jews 
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here meant are not the converted Jews. But he has retracted this 
unsupported conjecture. No one has satisfactorily explained how 
there could be ‘ many myriads ’ of converted Jews in Jerusalem at 
this time, and yet the record of the Acts is made to assert that 
there were. 

2. This account also belies the temper of the Christian church. 
The word (yArai is a peculiarly strong term. It does not mean 
merely ‘ zealous’ as it is rendered, but ‘zealots’ or ‘ bigots.’ So 
intense is it, that it was used to designate a sect of Jews who asso- 
ciated to punish without trial all who violated Jewish institutions. 
Such were they who bound themselves by oath not to eat or drink 
till they had slain Paul. Is it likely that Christian elders would 
openly employ such a phrase to designate their own church- 
members ? 

We are indeed aware of the strong attachment of the Jewish 
converts to the ceremonial law. We know they observed it with 
care. Here we find four Christians ‘ having a vow. The church 
had never forbidden such obedience. Nay, the elders, and Paul 
himself, often kept these ceremonies. But nothing could be more 
abhorrent to the Christian spirit than a reliance on these Jewish 
rites, such as impaired the simple repose on the righteousness of 
God by faith in Christ. The apostles might be willing to concili- 
ate prejudiced unbelievers by harmless acts of fellowship with their 
Judaism, but they were very jealous of the prejudices of their 
Jewish converts. There cannot be a more monstrous supposition 
than that a false and bigoted prejudice had set the Christian Jews 
against Paul, and that the elders found no other way of correcting 
so fatal an error, than by advising the apostle to give way, and 
take a course which would necessarily confirm the force of that 
error. To imagine this flourishing church giving credence to the 
accusations of unbelievers against a man whom, a little before, they 
had deputed to visit the churches, with full confidence in his prin- 
ciples, that he might settle among the Gentiles questions of a 
kindred nature,—that on his return, with a liberal contribution to 
their own necessities, they should prepare to assail him with re- 
proach for having converted such multitudes from Judaism to 
Christianity—is a picture of awful corruption, too awful to be 
lightly admitted. 

Besides, are we not told that the church had already met on his 
arrival, and as we might expect, in an utterly different spirit, for 
‘ the brethren received us gladly? The church had met and ex- 
pressed their approbation and gratitude. This was an after meet- 
ing, to hear the details ‘more particularly.’ Surely, reason and 
fact forbid us to believe that these ‘ many tens of thousands’ of 
‘ zealots,’ who filled Jerusalem with reprobation against Paul, for 
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making foreign Jews apostatise from Moses, were, in sober truth, 
the Christian church of Jerusalem. Was this rdj@0s whose gather- 
ing the elders dreaded, a simple church-meeting ? Is not the word 
mhjO0s more suited to an indiscriminate and unorganised body of 
persons? Nor did the Christians in Jerusalem need to ‘ hear that 
Paul had come.’ They knew it and had met him already. 

The very fact that our translators have strangely softened two 
of the most impressive words in the whole passage under consider- 
ation, namely, pupiddes, into thousands, and {nrerai, into zealous, 
leads to the natural suspicion that the entire sense has been mis- 
understood. 

3. The above account tends to injure the apostolic character. It 
represents a most critical emergency in the history of the church. 
Never could there be more need of wprightness and decision. The 
whole flock were lamentably astray, exhibiting evil temper and act- 
ing on erroneous principles. To countenance such courses, how- 
ever indirectly, was unworthy of Paul. ‘To fulfil a Nazarite’s vow, 
was an indifferent matter. He had done this before. It was his 
motto: ‘To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might win the 
Jews. On some occasions this course would be very desirable. 
The question is, Was it so here? These Christians knew Paul’s 
principles, that justification was obtained through faith alone, and 
that the Jewish rites were not essential to salvation. Yet they are 
represented as evincing a tenacity to Judaism, leading to unchris- 
tian and barbarous conduct, such as would not fail to excite 
suspicion in a mind so quick to discern defection from Christ as that 
of Paul. Remember his language in Galatians ii., where he 
rebuked the ‘ false brethren,’ who would have had Titus cireum- 
cised,—and even Peter, for admitting and tacitly encouraging simi- 
lar prejudices among the Christians at Antioch, and consider 
whether the same man at Jerusalem would be likely to swerve from 
integrity. Had he conciliated the unbelieving Jews who were 
under a false impression of his hostility to the law, by appearing 
before them in public subjection to an innocent rite, his conduct 
would have been consistent, but to escape the anger of a misguided 
church of Christians, by a course which could only encourage their 
error, was utterly unlike Paul. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
should we give up the consistency of Paul in this instance, 
we by no means amend the matter, for he acted solely by the joimt 
advice of James and all the elders of the church. If he is 
wrong, they must all be condemned alike. We are therefore 
inevitably drawn to this dilemma, by the narrative with its present 
interpretation—either Paul and the pastors of the church at Jeru- 
salem must be vindicated at the expense of the entire body of 
members of that corrupt church—or, the church being equally 
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wrong, if we admit Paul to be in fault, the presbyters and James 
are still more so. And yet, strange to say, the Spirit of God gives 
not the remotest hint of any disapproval of the part taken by Paul 
in the affair, or by the church or their spiritual guides. 

It seems surprising that commentators should have satisfied 
themselves with such a statement. Well might the infidel descant 
on the ‘trimming and time-serving policy’ of the apostle. No 
wonder Episcopalians rejoice to discover that, as the church at 
Jerusalem contained ‘many myriad’ members, it must have been 
divided into many separate churches; and as mention is made 
of many elders, with James for their bishop, here was a primitive 
pattern of diocesan episcopacy. What shall we oppose to these 
difficulties ?- Where shall we look for an explanation ? Barnes, whose 
commentary is one of the latest, offers no fresh view, but seeks to 
palliate the evil. 

Scott alone honestly protests in the following strain : ‘ Perhaps 
it would be found very difficult to defend the apostle from the charge 
of temporising, accommodating, or refining too much in this matter. 
Deference to his brethren seems to have carried him too far. He was 
led to hold out a greater reyard to ihe Mosaic law than he showed 
in his general conduct. The concession, however, by no means 
answered the intended purpose. On the contrary, it was the imme- 
diate occasion of his predicted sufferings. —Scott in loco. Mac- 
knight, in his Life of Paul, gives, in substance, the same view; while, 
strange to say, Hartwell Horne, in his analysis of Paul’s labours, 
actually omits this part of them altogether. Dr. Dick defends the 
apostle on the ground that he was simply refuting a falsehood. 
This is true in a certain sense, but for what object did he stoop to 
refute it ?—was it not in order to quiet a wicked state of feeling in 
the church, to which he ought not to have given way, ‘no, not for 
an hour 

Haweis also candidly observes in his Church History : ‘In com- 
me with James’ recommendation, he fulfilled a part of the 

osaic ritual in order to show that he continued to observe the 
law. Whether he owed it such compliance I have ever doubted. 
This and his circumcising Timothy have appeared to me temporis- 
ing. But Paul probably is right and I am wrong.’ (Ch. Hist. 
cent. 1, 77.) 

Neander, in his ‘ Planting of Christ. Ch.’ (ch. viii. p. 352, Bib. 
Cab.) upholds the same view with much elaboration. But ina note, 
he alludes to and combats the views of Dr. Baur and Dr. Schnecken- 
burger, who both seem impressed with the difficulties presented by 
the passage. The length and obscurity of Neander’s reply forbid 
quotation. He does not touch the main question. He argues that 
there are circumstances which would allow Paul to fulfil a Naza- 
rite’s vow with consistency. This we fully adanit. The real ques- 
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tion is, whether his so doing, under the circumstances related in the 
text, was consistent or otherwise. 

Having thus exposed, we think, the common interpretation, let 
us proceed with all deference to explain, what seems to us a more 
natural and correct view of the passage. If we fail, matters can- 
not be made worse, and others may be induced to inquire with 
more success. The attempt to improve is in this case worth mak- 
ing, even at some risk. 

While pondering, some time ago, the original in a dissatisfied 
mind, and throwing aside the punctuation, we were struck with the 
singularity of the phrase rendered— how many thousands of the 
Jews there are which believe’ 

tots rév The participle and substantive 
should both have been in the genitive case, and the phrase, accord- 
ing to our version, should read, rév lovdaiwv rev memorevxdrov. As it 
is, it would be literally rendered, ‘how many myriads from among 
the Jews there are of Jews which have believed ;? that is, ‘ among the 
Jews (in general—the whole Jewish people) thou seest how many 
myriads have believed” When a limitation is desired, a different 
phraseology is used as below: rods xara ra vn Iovdaious. And fur- 
ther on another class of persons is mentioned—the believing Gen- 
tiles, with the indicating opposition. Tepi rav 
é6vév. Now, why is not the first phrase like this—pupidides rév 
nemotevkétav Iovdaiov! There can be but one reason, and that is a 
different sense. The whole gist of the passage depends on the 
antecedent to mavres, in the sentence, cai mavres rod vépou tmdp- 
xovow. According to our version, the whole phrase, ‘the Jews 
which believe,’ is regarded as the antecedent. But grammatically 
it cannot be so. Had the phrase been, trav remorevedérav "Iovdaier, 
this would have been the correct sense. But the writer employs 
the singularity of construction with an obvious intention of giving 
mdvres another antecedent. Therefore it is that he severs év rois "Iou- 
dations from the participle by giving it a distant preposition and 
another case. ‘This difference of cases makes “Iovdaioe the ante- 
cedent to wavres, in the general sense of €v trois "Iovdaiors, without the 
limitation of memoreveéray. According to this change of ren- 
dering, the first clause should be understood of converted Jews 
throughout the world ‘from among the Jews—how many myriads 
have believed.’ The persons who are ‘zealots of the law,’ are not 
the believing Jews, but all the Jews in general. The word 
imdpxovow is far more congenial when applied to Jews in general, 
than to converted Jews. It would be far more proper to say of the 
former than the latter, that to be ‘ zealots for the law’ was their 
common wont and habit. Such is the full sense of imépyovow. And 
the entire reply to the apostle Paul will read as follows :— 

‘ Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there are from among the 
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Jews (both here and in the places where thou hast preached) which 
have believed. Now all (the Jewish people) are (proverbially) wont 
to be zealots for the law. But they have been informed of thee that 
thou teachest apostasy from Moses to the Jews, who are living 
among the Gentiles, telling them that they should not circumcise 
their children, nor keep the ceremonies. What then is to be 
done? Of course the multitude (of Jews in the city) must assem- 
ble, for they will have heard that thou hast arrived. This then do 
which we advise thee.’. 

Such a rendering appears to us to be the correct one, and at the 
same time avoids every difficulty. The ‘ many myriads’ are no 
longer an exaggeration. The savage mob is not composed of 
converts to the Gospel, but of angry unbelievers, who hold Paul 
to be a teacher of apostasy. The epithet ‘ zealots, is no longer 
applied to the Christian church. The prudent apostles can no 
longer be charged with temporising. They do but provide to 
avert an unjust storm by advising Paul practically to prove the 
falsehood of the malicious report which had excited it. 

On this scheme the narrative is simple and straightforward. 
The scoffing sarcasms of infidelity lose all their point. The pattern 
of diocesan episcopacy, which has been ostentatiously pointed out 
in the account of this Jerusalem church, melts away like frost- 
work. The reluctant candour of conscientious divines need no 
longer be exercised in censuring the apostle; while conflicting 
emotions force them to conclude their censure with the naive 
and modest remark,—‘ But most likely Paul is right and I am 
wrong.’ 

The critical scholar must, we think, confess that the proposed 
reading alone satisfies the grammatical construction of the original. 
Even the English reader may easily understand how the mistake 
arose. Further examination only points out some fresh causes for 
confidence in this new rendering, which we will briefly mention. 

1, Whereas the transition in the former rendering appeared 
somewhat forced and indelicate from hearing an account of Paul’s 
success, to abruptly pointing the apostle to their own,—‘ Thou 
seest, brother, how many converted Jews there are in Jerusalem,’ — 
the new translation makes the council most appropriately refer to 
Paul’s converts as well as their own; as if they had said, ‘ Well, 
brother, the very fact that so many myriads of the Jews have hap- 
pily believed, is an additional motive for wisdom and caution, that 
a lie so precious as yours be not needlessly endangered” Good 
feeling and right reason commend to us the latter transition. 

2. The result agrees with our version, while it has no accordance 
with the ordinary notion of the affair. The church laid no violent 
hands on Paul. The 7Ajos which did assemble was an uproarious 
mob of unconverted Jews, whom possibly some from Asia had 
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stirred up. The prophecies of Agabus and others referred to the 
unconverted, not the Christian, Jews. The misapprehension in- 
duced by the usual translation has actually led Dr. Baur to charge 
the author of the Acts with falsifying history, and concealing the 
fact that the machinations against Paul proceeded chiefly from the 
Jewish Christians. Nor do we wonder at such a conclusion. 
Though Neander opposes this view, it is surprising to see how 
much he concedes to it. ‘I consider it possible, that among the 
great multitude of Jewish Christians, some might be found to 
whom their Judaism was more important than the little Chris- 
tianity they possessed, and that such persons would make common 
cause with the Jewish zealots against Paul.’ We much prefer a 
reading which requires no such melancholy supposition to sus- 
tain its consisteney. In our reading, the same persons whom the 
council mentions as the source of apprehension, are actually found 
in the sequel of the narrative justifying that warning. In the pre- 
sent version the two parties are quite different. 

3. The plan proposed by James and adopted by Paul—though 
well calculated to silence the gross prejudices of the unconverted 
Jews, who fully believed that he tanght apostasy from Moses—was 
by no means suited to allay any prejudice which might have been 
conceived by Jewish converts to Christianity. Merely to see the 
apostle in the temple under the Nazarite’s oath, would not have 
satisfied them, because they could not but be aware that he might 
go thus far and still abate nothing of his decided opposition to 
the righteousness of the law when m any degree substituted for 
the righteousness of faith in Christ. 

But enough has been advanced to explain our views of this pas- 
sage, and at least to justify the search after some better meaning 
than that which is generally prevalent. If we shall be allowed to 
have succeeded in putting a better construction on the sacred his- 
tory of a most important event, ‘ /abor esse voluptas” But we 
confess a more ambitious desire yet lurks behind, even that with 
which we started. We would present this effort as a specimen of 
the need for further critical examination of that noble foundation 
for all church history, and standard of church constitution and 
government—the Acts of the Apostles. Should this task attract 
gifted minds, occupy learned leisure, and finally issue from the 
press for public instruction, it will be sufficient honour and reward 
for us in some humble measure to have pointed the way. Few 
labours of biblical literature would be more valuable in the present 
state of the church of Christ, and, as we believe, more serviceable 
to the good cause of Congregational Nonconformity, than a 
thorough critical commentary on the Aets of the Apostles. 
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BY. 
EXEGETICAL REMARKS ON LUKE xvir. 20, 21. 
BY E. SCHAUBACH, SUPERINTENDENT AT MEININGEN.* 


"Erepwrnfels 5¢ Tav Sapicalwy, Epxetat 7) Bacirela Tod Ocod, arexplOn 
avrois, kal elmev’ Ovdx 7 Bacircla Tod Ocod pera maparnphoews: epotiaw* 
Bde, "150d exer yap,  BaciAcla Tod Oeod evtds éortv.—And when 
he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, 
he answered them, and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation : neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you (or, among you,—margin.)—Authorised 
Version. 


Ir is well known that, from the ancient to the present times, 
the opinions of expositors respecting the explanation of this pass- 
age have been divided. While Luther, who may be viewed as the 
representative of the one interpretation, translates it—‘The kingdom 
of God is inwardly within you,’—that is, it has its abode in the 
‘inward part’ of man ;—most exegetical writers find in the words 
in question this sense,—The kingdom of God is not now for the 
first time to be looked for, it is already to be found with you,— 
that is among you, in your midst. But in the way of this inter- 
pretation there stand certain well-founded difficulties, which it is 
our object briefly to explain. 

The exposition is maintained on the ground of the /anguage and 
on the ground of the connexion. The word évrés (within) answers 
here, they say, to the Hebrew 2x2, Jima (within, in the midst of.) It 
might be so, although the fact is not to be overlooked, that the 
passages commonly quoted in support of this view are translated, 
in the Septuagint, not by ¢vrés (within), but by é (in). We by no 
means intend to deny, that évrds tudv may stand for év iniv, ev pécw 
ipav (in the midst of you ;) but this admitted possibility does not 
prove that there is any necessity for so explaining it. The same 
remark holds good in relation to the passages quoted in support of 
this usage of évrés from Xenophon and Atlian:+ no one can con- 
clude from them, that the word cannot be applied to the inner part 
of man, in a spiritual sense. Next, with reference to the connex- 
ion, the following view is relied upon :—The Pharisees ask,— 
‘When will the Messiah’s kingdom have its beginning? Jesus 
replies,—‘ It is already here ; it has not still to come for the first 
time ; it is in your midst, in the midst of the Jewish people.’ The 
phrase évrds ipay, it is contended, does not admit of being explained 
with reference to the hearts of men; for Jesus is addressing the 


* Translated from the T'heologische Studien und Kritiken. 
+ See Wolfii Cure Philologice, and Kuinoel, Comm. in loc. 
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Pharisees, within whom the kingdom of heaven had no place. But 
why should Jesus have been unable to say, in a discourse addressed 
to the Pharisees,—‘ The kingdom of God is within you, that is, it 
has its abode in your hearts.’ There is no occasion to be so very 
rigorous about the precise application of the word you (ipav). It 
may very well refer to mankind in general. The word on which 
the emphasis really lies is évrés. 

There are, however, several arguments in direct support of the 
other interpretation, which Luther has adopted in his version. If 
we look first at the usage of the language, it is quite impossible to 
deny that évrés tuav may mean within you, or in your inner part. 
Compare Matthew vii. 15, where ¢cadev (from within) is used of the 
inward character of the false prophets : so also, Matt. xxiii. 25—28, 
in which parable évrés (within) and é«xrés (without) are opposed, in 
exact correspondence with (from within) and (from 
without). In the writings of the apostle Paul this idea of the 
inner man is especially prevalent. (Romans 1i. 28, 29; vii. 22; xiv. 
17; 2 Corinth. iv. 16; Ephes. iii. 16.) It is certainly by no 
means unnatural, that we should find in Luke a resemblance to the 
Pauline mode of expression. 

If we turn to a closer consideration of the connexion, the follow- 
ing view seems to us obviously correct. The Pharisees have 
assembled about Jesus: they are in doubt, whether he is the 
Messiah : their hopes have regard to an external manifestation : 
they see in his works, up to this point, nothing to mark the 
Messiah : they expect a sudden and decisive assertion of his claims, 
an outward revolution. Therefore they ask :—‘ When is this 
kingdom of God to come, of which you announce the advent ? 
He answers :—‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’ 
—in such a manner as to strike the eye, so that a man may look 
on and behold the moment of its arrival: it is of a spiritual nature: 
it is not of this world: it grows by little and little, like the in- 
visible grain of mustard. He then proceeds to develope the same 
idea in another point of view :—‘ neither shall they say, Lo here ! 
or, Lo there !’—that is, no one can say, ‘It has been set up in 
this or in that place :’ it is not local: it is to be found exclusively 
neither in Judzea nor in Galilee: wait not till it comes from with- 
out ; since no external event shall introduce its manifestation in 
any one place, it is, or it must be, inwardly within you. If 
the expression évrés ivav be explained ‘in the midst of you,’ it 
directly contradicts the expression of Jesus, who says that it is 
not local, not in this place nor in that, and who, disregarding every 
external appearance, holds up to view the spiritual constitution of 
the kingdom of God, which he is about to found. Had Jesus 
meant to say, that by his public life and works the kingdom of 
God had already come in the midst of them, he would have 
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expressed this most clearly in a manner resembling his well-known 
answer to John the Baptist, when he sent his disciples to him from 
the prison,* or we might have expected the phrase #3 & péop 
ipav eoriv. In fact, nobody looked for the Messiah in any distant 
place, but in the midst of the Jewish people; and the impressive 
assurance, that his kingdom was among them, would be quite un- 
necessary ; while, if the word éyrés applies to the inner part of 
man, it forms a proper contrast to the observation (maparnpnors ) 
which regarded an external manifestation, and to the expression 
here or there. In all probability Jesus had in view those insur- 
rections and revolutions, in which the people might expect him to 
engage, and which had in fact been attempted by many false 
Messiahs :+ but his kingdom, on the contrary, was to consist in a 
new spiritual life, growing from within, and thus developing its 
outward form. This was the best answer to the supposition, that 
he entertained any object of worldly aggrandisement. 


THE CHURCH AS DEFINED BY THE CHURCHES. 


To a mind in a healthy state of piety, all Christian doctrines are 
equally interesting; but, alas! this state of spiritual health is 
more ideal than real. Hence it is that certain isolated doctrines 
obtain, in different periods and localities, an undue interest, not be- 
yond their value, which is infinite, but beyond their due proportion, 
relative to other doctrines which rest on the same Divine author- 
ity, and are of equal importance for the salvation of man. It cannot 
be denied that in the Trinitarian and Anti-Trinitarian agitations 
of the fourth century, the weighty matters of justice, mercy, and 
truth, frequently appeared as if they were of minor importance. 
We may here point out what, while we write, has for the first time 
predominantly struck us, that every doctrine taught, and every 
practice enjoined in the sacred book has had its day of ascendancy, 
of fashion, and of support, by weapons varying between ridicule and 
the stake, except that threefold cord of godliness, justice, mercy, 
and truth. For these never has fanatical rage been excited ; the 
odium theologicum has never based itself upon them; although 
sanctification itself became heretical in the days of monasticism 
by excluding justification ; and again by reaction in the days of 
Johannes Agricola and his later followers, justification itself, having 
been isolated from sanctification, was converted into the heresy of 
Antinomianism. 


* Matthew xi. 2—5. + Compare Acts v. 36, 37. 
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Within our own recollection, the prophetical parts of Holy Writ 
engrossed almost exclusively the attention of a considerable part of 
the religious world in England. Men and women demonstrated 
with great assurance, that the second advent must take place in 
the year 1847; that the Jews, in their national capacity, must, 
before that time, re-occupy Palestine ; that the battle of Armageddon 
must be fought before 1847, and that in this battle, either Napo- 
leon, or his son, the Duke of Reichstadt, would be the visible 
manifestation of Antichrist. We do not attempt to combat here 
the demonstrations of these persons ; but we merely observe that 
we have found some among them who had apparently little regard 
for justice, mercy, and truth, and for those hortatory portions of 
the apostolical epistles, in which the relative duties of Christian 
households are uminously detailed. 

If we were to single out that point of Christian doctrine on 
which, during the last lustrum, the morbid curiosity of the reli- 
gious world has been feeding almost exclusively, we should say 
that it is the question :—What is THE CHURCH ? 

In the following pages we will attempt to state, as much as 
possible in the words of authentic confessions of faith, how various 
Christian denominations have endeavoured to define the church. 
We hope, by this comparative anatomy of confessions, to make the 
true organisation of the church better understood by our readers, 
who will soon perceive that all Christian denominations agree in 
certain leading doctrines concerning the church, although they 
diverge on other very important particulars. 

We first briefly mention, that all Christian denominations agree 
that there is no salvation without the pale of the church; eatra 
ecclesiam nullam esse salutem ; and that the church is to be divided 
into the church visible and the church invisible. It is an erroneous 
opinion, that the assertion—‘ without the pale of the church there 
is no salvation,’ was first uttered by Augustine in his disputes with 
the Donatists. It is true, that Augustine rendered this doctrine 
more conspicuous than it had been before, by exhibiting it in a 
striking formula of terrorism; but the truth contained in this 
formula was expressed in the earlier definitions and descriptions of 
the church, as, for example :—‘ Wherever Christ Jesus is, there is 
the Catholic church.’* According to Irenzus, the treasures of truth 
are nowhere deposited but in the church alone, and the space 
without the pale of the church is full of thieves, and robbers, and 
corrupt pools of stagnant water. ‘ For where the church is, there 
also is the Spirit of God ; and where the Spirit of God is, there is 
the church, and all grace.’+ According to Clement of Alexan- 


* Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyrnwans, ec. 8. 
+ Adversus Heereses, iii. 4, 1, and 24. 
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dria, the word éxxAnoia denotes those who are chosen. ‘ Even as 
His will is a work, and is called world, so His decree is the sal- 
vation of man, and this is called church : now He knows whom he 
has called, whom he has saved.”* Again, ‘ Now I do not call a 
place church, but the assembly of the elect.’+ Even Origen, in 
spite of his tolerance for the opinions of others, says: ‘ Let no- 
body deceive himself, nobody shall be saved out of this house, that 
is, out of the church.’ 

The apparent harmony in the doctrine of the churches, relative 
to the church, is however soon interrupted, if we ask various de- 
nominations to define their terms. If we ask the Roman Catholies 
what is the church, we are informed that it is a society founded b 
Christ himself on earth, united by one visible head, which is the 
pope; which society alone is intrusted with the propagation of 
the Gospel. But if we ask the Protestants what is the church, we 
are informed that it is a society of saints, who truly believe in 
Christ, among whom the Gospel is preached in its purity, and the 
sacraments duly administered. 

Thus, it appears that the Protestants conceive the church in an 
ideal manner, and separate the impious from the church ; while, on 
the contrary, to the Roman Catholics, the church has a sensuous 
existence, and consists of pious and impious members. According 
to the Protestants, faith and holiness are the bond of union which 
connects the members of the church ; but according to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine, the bond of union among the members of the 
church is not holiness, but baptism. If holiness were the bond of 
union, there could not be unholy members, and the division of the 
ehurch into holy and unholy members would cease. 

The Protestants also sometimes employ the word ‘ church,’ for 
the external society of baptized persons. But the word is then 
used by them loosely, and not scientifically. It will be seen from 
the descriptions of the invisible church, in the words of the Re- 
formers, which we will soon bring to the recollection of our readers, 
that they would imply and comprehend all persons of pure Chris- 
tian holiness, even if they should be externally unbaptized. The 
true Protestant would deem it to be robbing Christ of part of his 
glory if he should assert that the Christian walk and conversation 
of an unbaptized Baptist or Quaker were without the pale of the 
Christian church ; because by their fruits we know them. But 
the Roman Catholic would readily make this assertion. Hence it 
is that all those who think it their calling to unprotestantise the 
Protestant church, or who, in other words, think that the Reform- 
ation went too far,—that it was not a first step in the right direc- 


* Conf. p. 69; Ped. i. 6. 
+ Strom. vii. 5, p. 846. 
} Homil. iii. in Josuam, Opera, vol. ii. p. 404. Compare Cyprian, Ep. 4. 
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tion, to be followed up by other steps in the same direction ; but 
rather a step to be retraced,—that all these are inclined to extol 
the powers of external baptism, and to ascribe to the external sign 
a greater importance than to the spiritual regeneration signified 
thereby ; just as they ascribe to external uniformity greater import- 
ance than to spiritual union under Christ the head, and to external 
apostolical succession a greater value than to consonance with apos- 
tolical doctrine. 

However much, therefore, Roman Catholics and Protestants may 
seem to agree in the general doctrine of the church, this apparent 
agreement hides an insurmountable separation, which will prevent 
for ever an identification of the two parties. One party may 
renounce its own doctrines and embrace those of the opposite 
party, but vain will be every Puseyistic attempt to meet half way. 
The Tractarian controversy has placed the folly of such attempts 
in so clear a light, as to make it intelligible to the church at large. 
The Bishop of London himself, who a few years ago manifested 
no aversion to the medizval predilections in ecclesiastical matters, 
revived by the Puseyites, lately declared his opinion, that Dr. 7 
himself could not consistently remain in the church of England. 
Both the Roman Catholics and the Protestants teach, that the 
church is holy, apostolical, and universal; but each of these words 
is understood differently by the divines of the different parties. 

The church is holy, according to the Roman Catholics, because 
she pays, by the superabundant merits of her numerous saints, the 
great debt of her persevering sinners : sins are neutralised by works 
of supererogation. The church is holy, according to the Protest- 
ants, because its members, being freed by faith in Christ from the 
guilt and dominion of sin, are holy. Whosoever is truly holy is a 
member of the church, to whatever denomination he externally 
belongs ; and whosoever is unholy is not a real member of the 
church. 

The church is one, according to the Roman Catholics, because 
it is governed by one visible head, the pope; who has to enforce 
uniformity of doctrine and of discipline. The church is one, ac- 
cording to the Protestants, because, whatever may be the modifi- 
cations of its external appearance, it is united by Christ, its 
head. 

The church is apostolical, according to Roman Catholic doctrine, 
because it is governed by a hierarchy of priests, who derive their 
authority from the apostles in externally uninterrupted succession. 
The church is apostolical, according to the Protestants, because its 
apostolical doctrine is itself the proof of its connexion with the 
apostles, although its external succession could not be proved in 
an heraldic seuse ; just as our physical existence is for us suffi- 
cient proof that our pedigrees commence with Adam, and that, 
therefore, all men enjoying physically an Adamitic succession are 
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equally noble, although none of them pretends to demonstrate 
this succession to be uninterrupted in an heraldic manner. 

The church is catholic, or universal, according to the Roman 
Catholics, because nobody can disobey the doctrinal and disciplinal 
regulations of the pope without committing the crime of heresy. 
The church is catholic, or universal, according to the Protestants, 
because it is the union of all faithful believers in various climes, 
and various denominations, by the bonds of Christian truth and 


charity. 


It will now be incumbent upon us to prove our assertions by 


satisfactory quotations from authoritative documents. 


We must 


take care that these quotations are not too brief, lest it should 
appear as if, by isolated fragments, we endeavoured to warp their 
bearing in favour of our own views. * 

In order to place them before the eye in their proper connexion 
and contrast, we exhibit them in a tabular view in the following 


pages. 


ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 
1.Thechurch 
is the society 
of those who 
worship Xt., 
united under 
visible 
head, viz. the 
Pope. To 
which  visi- 
ble society 
the preserva- 
tion and pro- 
pagation of 
the Gospel is 
entrusted by 
Christ him- 

self. 

The church 
visible de- 
notes the 
members of 
the church 
living on 
earth ;—the 
church invi- 
sible, the de- 

arted mem- 

ers of the 
church. 


ORTHODOX 
GREEKS. 
The church 
is an union 
founded by 
Christ, of all 
persons who 
believe and 
confessallar- 
ticles of faith 
taughtby the 
apostles, and 
handeddown 
tousthrough 
the instru- 
mentality of 
general sy- 
nods, in 
which these 
articles are 
publicly ap- 

proved. 


ANGLICANS. 
The visi- 
ble church 
of Christ is 
a congrega- 
tion of faith- 
ful men, in 
the which 
the pure 
word ot God 
is preached, 
and the sa- 
craments be 
duly admin- 
istered, ac- 
cording to 
Christ's or- 
dinance in 
all those 
things that 
of necessity 
are requi- 
site to the 
same. 


2. The functionaries of the church 
are priests, who differ from each other 
by gradation of rank and spiritual 


power, and form altogether a sort of 


visible theocracy or spiritual state. 


PROTESTANTS IN GENERAL, 


The church is the invisible com- 
munity of the faithful, which body 
has one invisible head, namely Christ. 
The visible subdivisions of the church 
are called churches; these visible 
churches, in their collective capacity, 
are styled, The visible church. 

The invisible church is divided 
into the church militant, which means 
all the faithful who in the present 
life are still exposed to its trials and 
temptations,—and the church trium- 
phant, the blessed who are already 
partakers of the heavenly kingdom. 


All these denominations commit 
the external functions of the church 
to their ministers, who are not priests, 
and none of whom is jure divino ele- 
vated in rank @bove the rest; and 


ROM. CATH. 


This spirit- 
ual state has 
monarchi- 
cal form. The 
monarchical 
power is in- 
vested in the 
Primus, the 


a 


bishop o 
Rome, 
being th 


successor of 
the apostle 


St. Peter, i 


consequently 
visible 
head of the 


the 


church. 


The bishops represent 
the church, and their de- 
crees, adopted in general 
synods, proceed from Di- 
vine inspiration, and bind 


the church. 


8. The bishops alone a 
Confirma- Confirma- 


tion and or- 


dination. 


who 
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GREEKS. 


sess 


e 


church 


head. 


tion. 


This spirit- 
ual state is 
oligarechical. 
In the spirit- 
ual aristoc- 
racy certain 
bishops pos- 
the 
greatest pow- 
er, under the 
title of pa- 
triarchs and 
archbishops, 
but, strictly 
speaking,the 
has 
no visible 


ANGLICANS. 
This  spi- 
ritual state, 
is monarchi- 
eal, but its 
supreme 
headis alay- 
man, or lay- 
woman, un- 
der whose 
authority a 
spiritual a- 
ristocracy of 
archbishops 
and bishops 
governs the 
church» by 
the instru- 
mentality of 
priests and 
deacons. 


Confirma- 
tion and or- 
dination. 


The bishops ordain the priests without 
the interference of the temporal power, 


but the ord- 
ained priest 
receives a 
definitecure 
ofsoulsfrom 
the patron, 
who is ge- 
nerally a 
layman. 


them. 


The  legiti-| 
mate call of | 
ministers | 
proceeds 
from  gov- 
ernment, 
but is ef- 
fected by | 
the coopera- | 
tion of con-| 
gregations. 
PRESBYT- 
ERIAN CAL- 
VINISTS: 
—The state 
watches 
over the ex- 
ercise of, 
butthe pres 
byter is in- 
vested with, 


WESsLEY-! 
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the minis-| 


ters to be 
called, but 
theyare call- 
ed by the 
annual con- 
ference of 
ministers, 
which con- 
ferenceisin- 
vested with 
the power of 
summus e- 
piscopus. 


the power of 
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these ministers do not constitute a 
rank essentially different from that 
of the laity; that is, there is no in- 
delible character impressed upon 
The ministers and the laity 
are entitled to the fruition of the 
same sacraments, but the ministers 
must be duly called and prepared for 
preaching the word of God, and for 
administering the sacraments. If the 
ministers of the church are assembled 
in a synod, they are required to de- 
cide according to the Bible, without 
claiming particular inspiration.* 


These churches must now be di- 
vided into— 

ESTABLISHED 

CHURCHES, DISSENTERS. 
The mon-} There is no summus 
arch of a|episcopusof theexternal 
country is|churches, and the call 
its summus |proceeds from the con- 
episcopus. | gregations alone. 


MENNONI- 
AND 


The minis- 
tersneed not 
abstainfrom 
worldly bu- 
siness, nor 
can they 
claim the 
exclusive 
right to per- 
form ecclesi- 
astical fune- 
tions. 


* The Moravians agree in almost all points, with the other Protestants, 
especially with the Lutherans, but claim the uninterrupted apostolical suc- 
cession of their bishops. 
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GREEKS. ANGLICANS. PROTESTANTS IN GENERAL. 
4.Thecler-| Bishops &| Polygamia| Polygamia successiva is permitted 
gyarebound|monks are} successiva is| to the ministers. 
to live ince- | bound tolive | permittedto 
libacy. in celibacy ;| the clergy. 
other priests 
abstain from 
polygamia 
successiva. 

5. The church is guided} Thechurch| The church is guided | Thechurch 
by inspiration and the|isguided by} by the canonical books |is inspired, 
Bible, in which the apo-|the Bible| of the Bible alone. and conse- 
eryphal books are not se-j|alone in 
parated from the canon-|matters of| LuTHERANS: quently 
ical. faith, but|'The apocry- guided by 

retains the| phal books | inspiration 
apocrypha ,| ar@useful. | and the 
as books to Bible. 
be read for 
example of 
life, and in- 
struction of 
manners. QuaKERs : 

6. There are seven sacra-| There are only two sacraments. The sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Confirma-| Confirma- | Confirma- | mentsought 
tion, the Sacrament of the | tion is, tion is su-|not to be ex- 
Altar, Penance, Absolu-| owe ver, | perstitious. |ternally ad- 
tion, Extreme Unction, | useful. ministered. 
Ordination. The sacra- | 
ment of Ordination the | 
priests alone enjoy, and in 
the sacrament of the Altar, | 
the priests alone enjoy the | | 
cup, and abstain from the 
sacrament of matrimony, | 
although they administer | 
it. | 


According to the whole tenor of Roman Catholic doctrine, the 
church has a personified existence, similar to the allegorical repre- 
sentations of la France, the idea of which, by the instrumentality 
of artists and priests, is, in the minds of the French multitude, so 
mixed up and confounded with that of Péglise et la Sainte Vierge. 
Those who have travelled on the continent, will recollect that, at 
Ostend and elsewhere, in various churches, Christ is represented 
in the attitude of a Jupiter tonans, hurling destructive lightnings 
upon the world, represented by the terraqueous globe, but as pre- 
vented by the Virgin, who throws herself between him and the world, 
restraining his uplifted hand. The same position which painters 
and sculptors have assigned to the virgin as a mediatrix between the 
world and the Mediator, Roman Catholic dogmatists have assigned 
to the church, mediating between the world and Christ. The holy 
mother church it is which leads Roman Catholic believers to 
Christ ; but Christ it is who, by his Holy Spirit given unto them, 
causes true Protestant believers to form the churth. 
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Roman Catholics endeavour to come through the church to 
Christ, whilst Protestant believers in Christ come through him to 
the church; or rather, their truly believing in Christ binds them 
into one spiritual union, which is calledthe church. Every recent 
attempt to substantiate the church, and to organise its operations 
so as to render it more or less independent of belief in the doctrines 
of Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, has a tendency to 
unprotestantise the Protestant church. Every attempt to under- 
stand the Bible in the sense in which its various books were meant 
originally, has a Protestant tendency. Thus we have Protestant 
tendencies within the pale of the Roman Catholic church, even 
before the Reformation, and Roman Catholic tendencies among 
Protestants, in our own times. 

In accordance with the foregoing observations, the revival of the 
study of ancient literature in the fifteenth century, and the classi- 
cal enthusiam which characterised that period, are to be recognised 
as the true forerunners of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
The discovery of a good manuscript of an ancient classical writer 
was hailed by the classical enthusiasm of that period, with an ardour 
similar to that with which the chivalrous enthusiasm of earlier cen- 
turies hailed the conquest of Jerusalem, and similar to that with 
which the mercantile enthusiasm of our days hails the opening of a 
new railroad. The classical enthusiasm produced philological 
efforts which trained the human mind to understand the works of 
bygone ages, and exercised the intellectual penetration of the age 
in discriminating between essentials and non-essentials. The princi- 
ples gained from the study of classical philology were soon applied 
also to the Bible. 

The Complutensian Polyglott, patronised by Cardinal Ximenes, 
led thinking minds to compare various interpretations of different 
passages. ‘This act of comparing of necessity delivered them from 
the authority ascribed to the Vulgate, and from the influence of 
ecclesiastical supremacy in general. The result was, that, when 
Luther and other Reformers rose with their appeal from the pope to 
the Bible, there were then throughout Europe, men capable of 
understanding and of following their appeal. And so, when, within 
our own recollection, an enthusiasm for the study of unfulfilled 
prophecy was created, it was, in spite of some aberrations, favourable 
to the study of biblical philology. Even laymen and women then 
began to study Hebrew and Greek, in order better to examine the 
original Scriptures. This biblical enthusiasm had a truly Pro- 
testant tendency. 

It cannot be denied that a democratical element exercises a 
strong influence upon the government of the English church, de 
facto, such as it necessarily exercises in every state, even under those 
absolute forms of government in which all democratical influence 
is declared to be illegal. The democratic influence upon the affairs 
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of the church of England, was particularly conspicuous in the days 
of the Reformation, when it enabled Henry the Eighth to destroy 
the supremacy of the pope in England ; and when it overcame the 
vain endeavours of the king, to confine the efforts of religious 
democracy to the destruction of the Papal power alone. It was a 
democratical influence which forced the Reformation upon a hier- 
archy, for the most part reluctant. Again, no one can deny that 
the Commonwealth was the result of a democratical reaction 
against hierarchical aggression. A similar democratical reaction, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, deposed one head of 
the: English church, and raised a new dynasty to the English throne, 
and consequently to the primacy of the English church. 

During the last lustrum, we have again witnessed an hierarchical 
aggression vanquished by the democratical element in the church 
of England. The late hierarchical aggression differs from all the 
preceding, by its logico-historical character. It originated not 
from any political bias of the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
although most of these looked favourably upon it, and promoted it 
after it had come into existence without their co-operation, but it 
sprang from the aim after logical and historical consistency in a 
number of the younger members of the English hierarchy, who had 
read more of ecclesiastical history, and were willing to read and 
to apply more of logic to ecclesiastical facts, than had hitherto 
been considered sufficient. From our conspectus of definitions 
it may be understood to what an extent the leaders of this move- 
ment had logic on their side. The greater part of their fol- 
lowers were guided rather by the antiquarian and medieval 
tendency, which had become fashionable in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry, and also in ecclesiastical matters. But 
the originators of the movement were actuated by the con- 
clusions to which their reading and thinking had led them. 
They had the advantage over most of their opponents in logical 
and historical learning, as much as Des Cartes had, when he 
demonstrated that horses, cows, fishes, and the whole brute crea- 
tion had no souls, but were merely machines, whose apparent 
vitality was to be ascribed only to an admirable organisation 
of matter. As, however, Des Cartes did not convince the coach- 
men, cowherds, fishermen, and hunters, who in their philoso- 
phico-democratical capacity, continued to consider the brutes to be 
truly living beings, so also was the democratic influence of the 
laymen within the church of England strong enough to resist, or 
rather to remain unaffected by, the logico-historical demonstrations 
of the learned movers, conspicuous in the late hierarchical tenden- 
cies of the Church of England. 

The Bishop of St. David’s, in his recent visitation charge, pub- 
lished at the urgent solicitations of the clergy of his diocese, and 
partly reprinted in the Zimes of December 26th,1845, says :—‘ I 
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am aware that, in the judgment of some persons, subsequent events 
and publications have thrown a strong additional light on the 
subject, (of Tractarianism,) exhibiting in the most unequivocal 
form the tendency to Romanism which had before been less 
plainly indicated. I cannot, however, draw any such inference 
from the facts, or treat the errors and extravagances of a few 
individuals, or a very small party, as evidence of the nature 
or the tendency of any principles which they hold in common 
with a large portion of the clergy. It does not seem to me a 
sufficient ground for such a conclusion, to show that Romanism 
is the extreme into which those who hold such principles are 
most likely to fall; nor that those principles have been the 
starting point from which persons, who have abandoned our com- 
munion for that of Rome, set out on the course of inquiry which 
led to that issue. The question is, whether distinctive Romish 
doctrines are logically involved in these principles. And this is a 
proposition neither so manifestly true, nor of so little importance, 
as to be admitted on a bare assertion. It is denied by the ablest 
and most learned advocates of those principles ; and I do not think 
that it is warranted by the examples which have been most confi- 
dently appealed to, as furnishing irresistible evidence in support of 
it ; on the contrary, it seems to me clear, that in these cases, so far 
as we have means of judging, the conversion to Romanism was not 
the result of any logical process, but of moral and imaginative asso- 
ciations and trains of feeling, quite independent of the principles in 
question.’ 

We agree with Bishop Thirlwall, that in the majority of cases 
Tractarianism was embraced by the junior clergy, not in conse- 
quence of a logical process, but in consequence of some esthetical 
and fashionable idiosyncrasies ; but we assert that, wheresoever 
sufficient logical energy is extant in the heads, and combined 
with honest consistency in the hearts, of the Tractarians, a 
practical tendency towards Romanism must show itself. The 
distinctive Romish doctrines involved in the Tractarian asser- 
tions are of that kind, in which habitually the metaphysical is 
drawn down into the physical ; the ideally real, into the tangibly 
real ; the spiritual, into the corporeal ; the invisible, into the visible. 
This, however, being a proposition neither so manifestly true, nor 
of so little importance as to be admitted by the Bishop of St. 
David’s on our bare assertion, and this being denied, as he tells his 
clergy, by the ablest and most learned advocates of Tractarian prin- 
ciples, we felt induced to furnish to all those who are concerned in 
this matter (and where are the Christians, and especially the Pro- 
testants, who are not interested ?) that irresistible evidence which 
Bishop Thirlwall requires. ‘This evidence we have endeavoured to 
afford by placing in close juxta-position the definition of the 
churches of what the church is. 
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VA. 
HINTS ON THE STUDY OF THE DIVINE PLAN. 


In the remarks which we have already offered on ‘The Divine 
Plan,’ we have glanced at the following introductory topics: (1) that 
there is an original tendency of the mind to seek after the ultimate 
end of all things ; (2) chat a first cause implies the existence of an 
ultimate end ; (3) that the purpose of God in the creation of the uni- 
verse, while it regards the well-being of the creature for its own 
sake, or as an object desirable on its own account, relates supremel 
to his own glory as the ultimate end; (4) that, by the glory of God, 
in this connexion, is meant,—lHis all-sufficiency for the production 
of certain effects and the accomplishment of certain ends—effects 
and ends including the attainment of the greatest well-being of the 
created universe in a manner illustrative of his adequacy for every 
crisis, and thus ever enlarging the proofs of his infinite perfection ; 
(5) that the ultimate end is pursued on a plan; (6) that traces of 
such a plan are perceptible ; (7) the principal difficulties which lie in 
the way of tracing it; (8) instances of attempts to explain it; and 
(9) the great fact, that the Bible furnishes the means of explanation. 

10. Js an attempt at explanation allowable ? Having now reached 
the threshold of the subject, let us pause a moment to consider the 
propriety of crossing it. The ark of the covenant may be access- 
ible, and its sacred contents be of the most exciting description, but 
should it be touched with human hands? The fruit may be tempt- 
ing, and may hang within our reach ; but is it forbidden ! 

The state of mind which would suggest such doubts is deserv- 
ing, at least, of tenderness and attention. We would remind it 
therefore, lst, that there is no valid reason assignable why the 
moral world should be less a subject of philosophical examination 
than the material world. In each, the facts are alike submitted to 
our examination, and the combination of facts seems to be as fair 
a subject of investigation in the one as in the other. Newton, the 
great interpreter and high priest of the material economy, con- 
cluded his service and left the temple, with a solemn doxology to 
God on his lips ; and surely the investigation of the moral depart- 
ment, ‘ the holiest of all, it pursued in a suitable frame of mind, 
will not less tend to cherish feelings of humility, adoration, and 
praise. In the temple above, where much of the mighty mystery 
as unveiled, the disclosure calls forth from all the blessed a perpetual 
ascription to him that sitteth upon the throne. 2. If by the pe- 
rusal of the word of God, and by the purest principles of reason, we 
are enabled to discover and demonstrate the ultimate object of the 
Divine Being, namely, his own glory, may we not humbly attempt 
by the same means to comprehend the principle and plan on which 
. 
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that object is pursued? 3. The very arrangement and distribution 
of the Divine operations into a plan, seem intended to invite and 
reward investigation. ‘ All things are so connected with all things, 
as to exercise upon each other a perpetually reciprocating influence. 
Every step, therefore, in the world’s progress, must receive the 
collected character of all previous stages, add to them its own, and 
transmit the whole, with a new modification, to its successor.’* Now 
it is only rendering an act of homage to the goodness of Him who 
has thus linked events together in one unbroken chain, and who 
has intimated the existence of such a chain, to suppose that he has 
done so partly in order that if one link of it engages our attention, 
we might perceive its coherence with a second and a third; and 
thus be drawn on in our inquiries till we have come to the hand 
which holds and sustains the whole. 4. The propriety of the pre- 
sent inquiry might be argued also from the mutual dependence of 
our mental and moral constitution. The heart, in order that it 
may embrace its object, individualises it. The reason, in order 
that it may embrace its object, generalises. But the aim of each 
is the same—to read and embrace that one object which alone can 
give it repose; for whether the heart selects one object out of 
all, or the reason takes all and generalises them into one, they meet 
in the same centre, in Him who is the only rest of the intellect, 
and repose of the affections ; and by loving whom, all things are 
loved in him. Now, in seeking after the plan of the Divine opera- 
tions, the reason is only inquiring after that generalised scheme of 
the moral world which is sure to exhibit God as the one central 
object, for it is his own generalisation ; and thus it is answering 
the highest end it can answer, in waiting on the sanctified heart, 
and leading it to its rest. 5. Whatever the plan of the Divine 
procedure may be, it is one in which every individual, and all his 
interests, are included; so that every man has a paramount in- 
terest in understanding it. 6. And as every man is included and 
interested in it, so every man should be capable of falling in with 
it and serving it ; but the more clearly and extensively he under- 
stands it, the more profound will be his sympathy, and the more 
intelligent his service. 7. Be it remembered also, that ignorance 
of the plan on which God is acting conceals from us much of his 
wisdom, and deprives us of much of that adoring admiration and 
joy which the perception of his plans would inevitably excite. 
8. But, after all, the propriety of enterimg on and pursuing this 
subject of inquiry, (not being directly forbidden, but indirectly and 
abundantly encouraged,) will depend on the spirit we take to it, and 
bring away from it. Prostrate supplication itself, the sinner’s low- 
liest act, may be performed ina proud, pharisaical spirit, which God 


* Hetherington’s Fulness of Time, p. 8. 
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abhors ; while the hand that dared to touch the robe of Deity incar- 
nate, drew from it a blessing and not a curse—for it trembled while it 
touched. Now, such is the humbling and hallowing nature of the sub- 
ject before us, that, however inappropriate the state of mind in which 
we approach it, levity itself could not long remain under its influ- 
ence without being awed, nor pride without being humbled and laid 
prostrate. 9. And in addition to all this, we might suggest whether 
the spirit which would oppose this inquiry might not be the spirit 
of indolence, of unbelief, or of pride, under the garb and mask of 
humility ? and whether the word of God does not warrant and en- 
courage the inquiry? We know who it was that upbraidingly said, 
‘O fools and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken!’ and who hath said, ‘The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein ;’ and ‘ Whoso 
is wise and will understand these things, even they shall understand 
the loving-kindness of the Lord.’ And we know that when the 
great temple of the Divine plans shall be completed, and all the 
holy intelligences of the universe shall find themselves encom- 
passed in it, and in a capacity to survey its magnitude, proportions, 
and glory, they will recover from their breathless admiration only 
to burst forth into an anthem of praise never more to cease. And 
why should not the church begin the anthem now ? 

ll. The parts of the Divine plan. — Reverentially assuming, 
first, that every step of the Divine procedure is related and tending 
to an ultimate end, such as we have, in general terms, described ; 
it may be inferred, secondly, that ‘the only wise God’ who ‘ seeth 
the end from the beginning,’ pursues that end, not improvidently 
and uncertainly, but according to an all-comprehending method ; 
and, thirdly, that the method chosen, and because it is chosen, in- 
volves special reasons why it has been preferred. For unless we 
can suppose the Divine Being to be coerced by a necessity superior 
to himself, or to be bound by the iron mechanism of fate, we must 
infer that he has intelligently devised and voluntarily adopted the 
entire plan of his procedure; and, if so, it follows that he has 
done so for reasons, or ‘according to the counsel of his own will.’ 
Here, then, the Divine plan presents itself to our view in three 
parts; in the end aimed at; the method of attaining it; and in 
the reason, or reasons, for the adoption of that special method. 
These three subjects, though inseparably united, are essentially 
distinct. 

Let us take an illustration adverted to in Scripture ;—‘ the 
heavens declare the glory of God.’ Here, first, the end they answer 
is plainly affirmed ; they declare the glory of their Creator. But, 
secondly, what is the method by which this end is attained? 
Doubtless, ever since there has been an intelligent eye to behold 
them, the uere splendour, numbers, and magnitudes of the heavenly 
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bodies, have been incessantly awakening convictions in the human 
mind of ‘ his eternal power and Godhead.’ But astronomy enables 
us to measure those vast masses, to calculate their distances, and 
to determine their motions. It shows that the celestial mechanism 
is constructed according to a scientifically caleulated method, which 
is always unfolding to the observant eye ; and that, being pervaded 
by laws, it is ever pointing to the Lawgiver. But why, thirdly, 
the adoption of the special method or laws which we find in actual 
operation ? They cannot be shown to be necessary. No doubt, 
laws and properties of some kind, matter must have. But, for 
aught which can be shown to the contrary, the nature or form of 
the laws existing might have been variously modified. They exhi- 
bit signs of having been selected and instituted. And even if this 
were not the case, the quantities on which they operate might have 
been different. The size and the density of the earth, for example, 
cannot be shown to be what they are by any original physical ne- 
cessity. Now, who does not see that if the laws of the celestial 
mechanism had been so recondite as to be beyond our detection, 
we could have known nothing of its method; and that, conse- 
quently, we must have remained in ignorance of all those proofs 
which that method exhibits of its original adjustment by the wis- 
dom of God, and of its constant dependence on his will? And 
how then could it have declared his glory, as it now does, by 
furnishing us with a well-reasoned natural theology ?* By such a 
method only as the heavens actually exhibit, could a being, con- 
stituted as man is, arrive at the knowledge of their laws, and then 
refer those laws to a legislator. And in this Divine arrangement, 
Christian philosophy will recognise the proximate reason of the 
method. 

To exemplify our meaning still further, we may employ a very 
different illustration, more humble indeed, but on account of the 
unity with progression which it implies, more suggestive and appo- 
site. Take an Aischylean drama ; say the trilogy of Agamemnon, 
the Choéphore, and the Eumenides. To illustrate the irresistible 
course of destiny is the object of the trilogy; the method which 
that course took, and by which that object was gained, forms the 


* Since writing the above, we have met with the following corroborating 
statements :-— The adaptation of a | physical) law to its purpose, or to other 
laws, may appear in two ways; either in the form of the law, or in the 
amount of the magnitudes which it regulates, which are sometimes called 
arbitrary magnitudes . . . . The form of the law determines in what 
manner the facts shall take place ; the arbitrary magnitude determines how 
far, how fast, how soon; the one gives a model, the other a measure of the 
phenomenon ; the one draws the plan, the other gives the scale on whieh it 
is to be executed; the one gives the rule, the other the rate.’— Whewell's 
B. Treatise, p. 10. The object of Professor W. is to show that the mate- 
rial laws exhibit signs, in both respects, of dependence on the will of God. 
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plot ; the occasion or reason of the particular course adopted is to 
be found in the guilt of the house of Pelops. In a similar manner, 
it is submitted, the great drama of the Divine administration has a 
distinct ultimate end ; a special method in which that end is pur- 
sued ; and a special reason for so pursuing it: a method, every 
part of which that reason links together, and of which that end 
reaps the result. 

The method. If, as we have seen, the Divine plan be all-com- 

prehending, it follows that every object and event—the kingdoms 
of nature, the constitution and probation of man, the successive 
dispensations of religion, the history of the world—should all suc- 
cessively pass under review. Nothing which God has seen fit to 
include in his plan of procedure should be omitted from our study 
of that procedure, if he has placed it within the reach of our ob- 
servation. But, for the same reason that these objects and events 
are ranged within the circle of the Divine plan, they are also mutu- 
ally related. Hence the importance of marking the relations espe- 
cially which man sustains to the creation into which he has come, 
and the exquisite adaptation of every part of the Divine conduct 
towards him. As these parts of the Divine conduct are successive, 
and exhibit marks of progressiveness, these marks also deserve to 
be noticed ; for not only do they serve to show us how much of the 
Divine plan is unfolded, they may help us, by the light of certain 
parts of revelation, to form correct general conceptions respecting 
the extent of the portion which yet remains to be disclosed. But, 
especially, as the entire plan is God’s, it may be expected to exhibit 
proofs of its origination by him, and dependence on him. As this 
dependence extends to everything which the plan includes, to all 
the relations which bind its parts together, and to the progress of 
the whole, signs of it are impressed on the entire system. Whe- 
ther man reasons inductively or deductively respecting any portion 
of the great whole, he arrives alike at the conclusion of its ultimate 
dependence upon God. It is intended to impress him with this 
view, for the same ultimate reason that it exists at all. 

The proximate reason for the method. We have said that in stu- 
dying the method of the Divine procedure, every object and event, 
as integral parts of the great whole, should successively pass under 
review. Now, if the objective or chronological order be observed, 
the constitution and probation of man would engage our attention 
immediately after the kingdoms of nature. In relation to one de- 
partment of nature, we remarked, (and the remark may be extended 
to every other,) that it is only by such a method as the celestial 
mechanism actually exhibits—that of adjustment and regulation 
by laws open to our investigation—that man could intelligently 
infer the Lawgiver. For the same reason, the various dispensa- 
tions of providence and grace might have been antecedently ex- 
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pected to exhibit a similar arrangement or method; for otherwise 
they could not become subjects of human study, or be referred to 
their Author. Constituted as man is, his knowledge of them would 
not be possible, if they did not exhibit laws of relation, and pro- 
gression, and all-pervading dependence. 

But, while the constitution of man may furnish a reason for the 
method of the prospective arrangements of God in external nature, 
as well as for his subsequent dispensations of providence and 
grace, the condition of man, as a moral probationer who has put 
himself out of harmony with nature, with himself, and with God, 
might have been antecedently expected to augment that reason. 
Accordingly, we find that the Divine method distinctly recognises 
man’s original constitution as a free agent, and his acquired condi- 
tion as a creature prone to lose sight of his dependence, and of the 
dependence of everything around him. By a larger induction of 
facts it could be shown that, as the uniform tendency of sin is to 
blind man to a sense of his dependent condition, the sovereignty 
of God as well as the happiness of the creature, render it necessary 
that the designed and direct effect of ail the process through which 
man is carried in this world should be to make him sensible of his 
dependence ; while, at the same time, respect for his free agency 
requires that he should obtain that deep and universal conviction 
of his dependence by his own voluntary observation and personal 
experience ; and that this twofold aim is characteristic of every part 
of the Divine method, and is its reason. 

The ultimate end of the method and of its reason. Now if a pro- 
cess, such as that we have adverted to, actually exist, it cannot fail 
to reflect the highest glory on the Divine Being, by exhibiting his 
all-sufficiency. If the plan of his procedure be all-comprehending, 
go as far back as we may into the past, we shall still be within its 
limits ; and look as far onwards as we may into the future, we 
can descry nothing which does not belong to it: and our aim 
should be to elicit those general principles which have generalised 
‘the end from the beginning.’ If the innumerable parts of the 
Divine plan be all-related, it must follow that there is a sense in 
which every nation, family, and individual, of the human race, has 
an appropriate place in it. The places assigned to some of them 
are distinctly stated in the word of God. And it should be our aim 
to mark the end actually answered, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the various historical nations and distinguished personages of 
antiquity. If the plan of the Divine procedure be progressive, it 
follows that its delays are only apparent, and that there have 
always been adequate reasons for them ; that there is a ‘fulness of 
time’ for every historical crisis, as well as for that wonderful ad- 
vent which divided the history of the world into two parts. Then 
our aim should be to ascertain what ends were gained during a 
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seeming interval in which ‘the long suffering of God was waiting,’ 
or in which he apparently delayed to ‘arise out of his place.’ 
And as every age must have had its particular mission—though, 
like Cyrus, it thought only of working out its own particular ends 
—we have to ascertain that mission, and to mark how, as it re- 
ceived the influences of the past, it mingled its own influences with 
the stream of the world’s after history. And as the revelations 
contained in the Holy Bible, though delivered successively, form 
one organic whole ; and as they are not only related among them- 
selves, but were related also to the character of the times when they 
were imparted, and to the particular aspect of the Divine govern- 
ment then unfolding, we have to trace those internal and external 
relations as they progressively evolve. If the great scheme be cha- 
racterised by dependence on its Author, we have to note the signs 
of that dependence in such facts as the ancient prediction of many 
of its principal parts; their evidently super-human excellence ; 
their perfect self-agreement ; their entire adaptation to the wants 
of the times whose dates they bear, taken in connexion with their 
contrariety to the character and growth of those times ; their reme- 
dial tendency; and the signal manner in which Providence has 
often interposed to preserve or promote them. 

This brings us to the hints suggested by the reason of the me- 
thod. If the Divine procedure is designed to train man to an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with his entire dependence upon God, and 
if for this end he is to be taken through the distinct stages of a pro- 
cess, reaching from the dawn of time when he unnaturally aimed 
at independence, to its distant close, we have to follow the leadings 
of this clue, and to mark how far it agrees with the fact that man 
was permitted to make a vain essay to stand alone; that, having 
fallen, he was allowed to make the equally vain experiment to re- 
cover himself; and that, being provided with the objective means 
of recovery, he is now allowed to show that they will avail him no- 
thing, (flatter himself as he may with his civilising improvements,) 
except in so far as he is influenced and aided by the Spirit of God. 
We have to observe how far this reason harmonises with the fact 
that, in the case of a community, error is so frequently exhausted 
om to the attainment of truth ; that no people can rise to excel- 
ence per saltum, but must live through the intermediate stages in 
order to reach it ; and with the nature of that moral change which 
the Bible insists on as indispensable, and which is at once self- 
restoration and restoration to God. And if man is to be reclaimed 
to a sense of his dependence in a manner accordant with his free 
agency, this may account for the absence of some things in the 
Divine procedure, as well as for the presence of others; for the 
manner in which man is sometimes apparently left to himself; for 
the withholdment of certain means and influences which seem to be 
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the only things necessary in order to bring him into a right course ; 
and for the nicely-balanced manner in which a thousand important 
questions of truth and error, and right and wrong, appear to be left. 
And then, if the reason of the Divine method be such as we have 
described, we have to consider whether there are any, and if any, 
what, stages of the great process through which the race has not 
yet passed, in order to form a conjecture respecting the distance of 
‘the end.’ 

Were we to contemplate the course of the Divine procedure in these 
lights, what enlarged views of the all-sufficiency of God would be 
constantly opening on us! For what must that perfection be 
which hath seen the end of this course from the beginning ; which 
is never baffled, never has to retrace its steps, never to perform an 
isolated act ; which employs the same means for the attainment of 
a variety of ends, and directs innumerable agencies to the same 
end; which can wait for any period, while man is wearying himself 
in acts of hostility, and can then take occasion from that hostility 
to make a new display of goodness and grace; which can make its 
richest exhibitions of mercy the occasion for proclaiming its ever- 
lasting foundations of truth and equity ; and which could at any 
moment appeal to the entire race — as, ultimately, it will appeal 
—that in all its natural laws, providential interpositions, and spi- 
ritual influences, man has been treated as an accountable creature. 
This is the perfection of God all-sufficient ! 

In this three-fold view of the Divine plan, then, the ultimate 
end finds its reason in the infinite perfection of the blessed God ; 
the particular mode in which that end is sought has its reason or 
occasion in the condition of the creature as a sinful and dependent 
free agent; and the conduct of Providence exhibits the all-related 
and progressive method adopted by God for uniting and satisfying 
both. 

Now were we about to enter on a prolonged application of these, 
or of any similar hints, in a course of theological discussions, we 
might be justified in warning a reader, supposing him to be one of 
a class that prefers novelty to truth, not to expect any new disco- 
very of essential truth. New views of old truths taken separately, 
new combinations of those truths, and new illustrations of the 
entire system of truth, may be expected to reward the prolonged 
and independent efforts of every devout student of the Divine plan, 
but any organic additions to that system can come only direct from 
heaven. If the reader has never gone much below the familiar 
surface of theology, and has been accustomed to view it only in 
detached parts, let not the first unexpected proposition he may 
meet with, in a different treatment of truth, incline him to regard 
the whole subject as a speculation ; for let him remember that, of 
all strange things, truth, in a world in love with error, must ever 
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be the strangest ; that nearly every truth which is now as familiar 
to him as if he had brought it with him into the world, was once 
received with indignation or ridicule ; and that even He who is ‘ the 
Truth,’ found himself a stranger here, and became a martyr. Even 
of the Gospel it was predicted that it would be of a character which 
it had not entered into the heart of man to conceive; and, accord- 
ingly, so strange and anomalous, so remote from all the ordinary 
paths of human thought is it, that thousands of the wise of this 
world reject it still as bemg merely fanciful and mystical. It is 
quite probable that if he were to reject, as false, all that is new and 
startling in a theoretic exhibition of truth—if he could even prove 
it to be false—and if then the true exposition should be divinely 
afforded to him,—that the first difference between the two which 
would strike him would be the greater strangeness and originality 
of the true than of the false ; owing, of course, to its going deeper 
into the reason of things. If the plan proposed aim at universality, 
and the reader is acquainted with only some of the more central 
truths of revelation, let it not surprise him to find many things 
included in. theology, and related to it, which he had supposed 
to stand without the sacred circle, isolated and alone ; for in a sys- 
tem which finds its reasons in the depths of one eternity, and refers 
its issues to the remoteness of another, many of its parts must 
appear, when seen for the first time, to be imcongruous and far- 
fetched. If he does not already understand the full meaning of 
some parts of the word of God—parts, perhaps, which are not- 
withstanding often on his lips—he may suppose that much of that 
meaning, if disclosed, would appear wonderful; and that it is 
principally owing to its remoteness from his ordinary conceptions 
that it has hitherto escaped him. Nor should it surprise him that 
any new aspects of truth yet remain to be unveiled, when he re- 
members that the attention of the church has hitherto been chiefly 
directed to the defence of old and familiar views. When a nation 
pauses from its intestine broils only to repel an invader on its fron- 
tiers, and returns from that effort only to resume its civil wars, it 
can hardly be matter of wonder, that its fertility and resources 
should remain undeveloped. Nearly every portion of Divine reve- 
lation—like the cities, and hills, and valleys of Judea where it was 
first imparted—has acquired its chief historic interest from the 
strife of which it has been the occasion. To a considerable extent 
it is true, that there are parts in which no shaft has hitherto been 
sunk to bring up its precious things, and where no plough, save 
that of the sword, has turned up its virgin soil. Let him not be 
startled at an appearance of complexity in the principles and de- 
tails of a system of truth. Newton’s reform of physics did not 
consist in the simplification of that science; in some respects he 
rendered it more complicated, and before the celestial phenomena 
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could be reconciled even to his more complex theory, it was neces- 
sary for Laplace and others to calculate disturbing forces, and to 
introduce laws intermediate to those which Newton had ascertained. 
Indeed, the character of the Divine operations, in every department, 
appears to be that of simplicity of principle with infinity of com- 
bination. Nor let any one selfishly object that such knowledge 
is not necessary to his salvation. The knowledge of the arts, or 
sciences, or of anything above the savage state, is not necessary to 
his natural life ; but it is necessary to his civilisation, and comfort, 
and to a perception of the power, and wisdom, and goodness of 
God in creation. Providence and redemption still more display 
the glory of God; so that if the manifestation of the Divine glory 
be the ultimate end of God in redemption as well as in creation 
and providence, we cannot rest content with the bare knowledge 
necessary to our personal salvation, if we have the opportunity of 
acquiring more, without selfishly aiming at one end, while God 
is aiming at another, and thus glorifying him incidentally. 


VEE. 
LETTERS WRITTEN BY THE CELEBRATED PRESIDENT 
EDWARDS, AND THE VENERABLE CORNELIUS WINTER. 


COMMUNICATED BY SIR JOHN BICKERTON WILLIAMS, FROM THE ORIGINALS IN 
HIS POSSESSION: NOT BEFORE PRINTED. 


Presipent Epwarps addressed the following letter to the 
“Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince, in Boston.’ Mr. Prince has endorsed 
upon it—‘ On the death of my dear daughter Deborah.’ 


Northampton, July 27, 1744. 

Rev. anp HoNouRED Sir,—We had some time ago heard of your 
daughter's dangerous illness, which my daughter in Boston informed us from 
time to time of the prevalence and increase of: and we have lately heard 
the sorrowful tidings of her death, which we have received with hearty con- 
dolence with you in your affliction; which must needs be great, but yet, by 
what we have heard, is attended with great ground of comfort and cause of 
thankfulness to God «we have heard of very hopeful evidences that she gave 
in her lifetime of a saving interest in Christ, which puts out of the reach 
of all the ill consequences of death, or any hurt that death can do, those 
that are the subjects of such an infinite privilege; and not only so, but 
makes death their great gain. And how unspeakable, dear Sir, must the 
support and consolation needs be to surviving friends, in the case of the 
death of dear relatives, to have ground to think of them as being now in 
glory, in a state of eternal rest and perfect blessedness, having all tears 
wiped away froin their eyes, and sorrow and sighing for ever banished ! and 
surely when we mourn for the death of such friends, our mourning should 
be moderate for that which they rejoice at; and if we may mourn, our 
mourning may well be mingled with rejoicing. As we hope we belong to 
the same society with the blessed in heaven, and have our conversation 
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and citizenship with them, it becomes us to partake with them in their 
joys, and rejoice with them, especially those of them that were our nearest 
and dearest friends on earth; and surely we should not sink in mourning 
and tears while they sing and rejoice with exceeding, inconceivable, and 
eternal joy. But yet such is our infirmity, so dark are our minds, and so 
little do we see beyond the grave, that we need much Divine assistance and 
support to do as becomes Christians under your trials. And we have, 
therefore, to wonder that God has made such glorious provision in Christ 
Jesus for the support and comfort of all that trust in him under all afflic- 
tions, and that he has given us so many great and precious promises, 
sealed with his blood, and confirmed with his oath, that we might, in every 
case, have strong consolation. We live in a vale of tears, a world of 
sorrow. Oh that all that we meet with here may cause us to live more as 
pilgrims and strangers on the earth, and to be followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises! Remember me, honoured 
Sir, to your mournful spouse and dear surviving children, as one of their 
friends that heartily sympathises with them. That God may abundantly 
support both you and thein, and make up the great loss to you in himself, 
and grant that you may at last have a joyful meeting with your dear 
departed relative in immortal glory, is the prayer of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant 
In Christian love and affectionate sympathy, 
JonatHan Epwarps. 


P. S.—My wife joins with me in sympathy and condolence with you and 
your family under this heavy affliction. 

Those who know Mr. Jay’s Life of the Rev. Cornelius Winter, 
will not wonder that it was the favourite piece of biography of the 
late accomplished Bishop Jebb. Nor can they be otherwise than 
gratified that, in the recent edition of that charming book, many 
additions have been made to the ‘Selection of Letters’ so happily 
perpetuated. Are the following extracts from others in his own 
‘dear hand’ inferior? They were written to two of his Shropshire 


friends. 
Manchester, August 16, 1775. 

After spending two months in and about London, I paid a short visit to 
my dear old tried and venerable friend, Mr. Berridge ; was much refreshed 
in my soul by preaching to his simple flocks, and from that branch of the 
vineyard came into Lancashire. A most gracious influence attended my 
weak endeavours to very large congregations in this town in the open air; 
and Mr. Priestly has made an exchange with me for a few days, in hopes 
the same favour may be repeated. ‘Through mercy I find by yesterday's 
labours it is, though the last week has been attended with much pain and 
weakness; and, indeed, these are pretty constant companions with me of 
late. When faith is in lively exercise, it is sweet even to suffer; and we 
know that everything that comes from a reconciled God in Christ is good 
and profitable, a specie by which we trade with heaven; afflictions produce 
comforts ; temptations are the means to increase grace; and grace prepares 
for glory. ‘The language of my heart at present is—Let me suffer anything 
rather than be deprived of an interest in Jesus, and the honour and hap- 
piness of communion with him. | find much variation in my frames, and 
spend many a dark and dreary hour. The wheels of my soul often seem 
clogged, and my heart is like a watch out of motion, but I am never so far 
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sunk as to lose sense of my senselessness, and can, in the darkest season, 
say, Blessed be God for Jesus Christ! Oh that he may be more experi- 
mentally known, and preached by me! I long to be the channel of con- 
veyance for him, and am desirous to speak forth his praise in such a 
manner that sinners may be converted to him. Pray for me, dear Sir, 
that this desire may be granted. I trust you are yet ‘highly favoured in 
your occasional retreats from the vanities of your station, and are enabled 
to keep a conscience void of offence. Contrive to look up to the Lord, he 
is all-sufficient to support you by his power, and to supply you with his 
grace ; and will, according to his promise, supply all your need out of the 
riches of his glory. I presume at the return of the season I shall be in 
Shropshire, and by some meaas shall have the opportunity to see you. If 
a change should take place before then, I trust it will be of such a nature 
as to make the disappointment agreeable. One sight of Jesus in heaven 
will enable us easily to resign all our friends upon earth; being united to 
him we shall be gathered at last into his embraces, and spend an eternity 
in speaking forth his praises, without flagging in the employ. I leave it 
with you to mention me to whom you please in the way of Christian 
salutation. I love all who love our dear Lord Jesus. 


Marlborough, June 14, 1777. 


I hope nothing since your last has turned up to make your way to the 
kingdom more thorny, nor to prevent your speed in walking. The heavenly 
prize is still hung out to the eye of faith, and we are still admonished to 
run. The direction prescribes the method of running, as well as emulates 
to the race. ‘Two words containing caution and motive put energy into the 
whole verse—so run that ye may obtain. Who that sees many fair pro- 
spects ending in fatal mistake, can blame an apostle for his caution and 
admonition? I cannot. You will not. We both agree that there is 
necessity ; and rejoice in the grace that has enabled us, hitherto, to run by 
the same rule. Many, since our first setting out, have begun and ended 
their race. We are yet on our way, and though lame, we shall not be 
turned out of it. This is no small consolation. Though we may impute 
our not arriving at home so soon as others to some defect in our conduct, 
or tardiness in our pace, probably the conclusion is unjust. Though the 
way prescribed is narrow to all, it is much longer to some than to others. 
If we set out early, and do not arrive till late, we have no reason to com- 
plain, supposing we are conscious that we do not protract the stage by 
indolence. If we have lost any part of the day, it is not so far spent, but 
we may redeem it. Let us then ery for the renewal of strength. We are 
dependent on a Friend who encourages us by his promise, and will be faith- 
ful to his word. In heaven we shall sing of it, while on earth let us depend 
upon it. And then, though we.often fall under discouragement, we shall 
rise again, and go on our way rejoicing. 

Amidst the many blunders made by professors, the Lord vouchsafes to 
carry on his work. I lately spent a month at Bristol. Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny* has spent a week in Bristol and Gloucestershire, and preached with 
very great acceptance. He is in every respect a most valuable gentleman, 
but [ suppose not quite so valuable in some people's esteem, being a rigid 
noncon. It is amusing that the articles in which we agree being so many 
more than those about which we disagree, our animosities should run so 
high. Chureh divisions are carried in many places to a dreadful length. 


* He afterwards conformed. Lady Huntingdon seems to have been 
‘afraid of him’ when many admired him. See her Life and Times, vol. ii. 
p. 420. Oct. 1841. 
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Oh for the time when we shall all be brought together, and spend an 
eternity in praising the ever-blessed Jesus, who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood! Then we shall be no more grieved with 
our own sins, nor the sins of others. 

Painswick, September 17, 1793. 

I never felt myself more affectionately attached to Mr. Golding* than 
when [ read your account of his attention to you. God forbid that any one 
should go from under my wing with anything short of the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. We ministers, while we are bound in our minist 
to delineate the Christian character, and to draw it consistently, little thi 
the difficulty many of our hearers are under to preserve its consistence. 
As Job stood high in the eyes of the Almighty while his friend was sus- 
pecting his integrity, so I believe we often depreciate that grace which, 
though concealed from us by beclouding providence, is bright in His sight 
who can look through every cloud. I have heard that Dr. Watts used 
facetiously to say— It is well I am not to be judge of quick and dead, for if 
I were, I should condemn such and such an one. All judgment is com- 
mitted unto the Son, and he will judge favourably when we are apt to 
judge severely. If it will strengthen your hope, | can with truth say, my 
soul has sweet freedom with him on your behalf; and J am persuaded that 
though he may suffer your trials to be many and severe, he will not fail of 
his promises, nor forsake you under any of them. By the description of 
your family mercies, I could fain realise myself at your fireside, a happy 
witness to domestic happiness even in the depth of affliction. One day 
perhaps I may be gratified, and I am sure it will be a greater gratification 
than —— or could ever afford ; for in the company of the great I ain 
out of my element, but the seat of affliction is my home: not because I 
love to sow in tears, but because I esteem it a duty to weep with those that 
weep, especially those who, in their prosperous days, have honoured me 
with their friendship and favours. 


Painswick, June 14, 1794. 

Though I have delayed to write to, I have not been backward to think 
of, you. You have been continually upon my heart in His presence who 
knows how sincerely I have by sympathy borne your affliction. The Lord 
himself I trust is, by this time, causing light to break out of darkness. I 
shall be as ready to praise with you as I have been to pray for you. The 
days are unfavourable to prosperity in general, and I am one whose lot it 
is to be tried. ‘The stream runs low, but the fountain is full; and if we 
can trust without fear, we shall find it will not be entirely dried up. It is 
only for the Lord to open the rock, and the water will gush out; but he 
will have faith exercised before he will fulfil his promise, or act extra- 
ordinarily in the way of his providence. It is well to be enabled to look 
beyond these mortal scenes ; and to be so swallowed up with eternal objects 
as to be comparatively indifferent to temporal ones. 

Painswick, July 21, 1798. 

If the Christian kept a minute diary of his life, and had strength to 
review it at death, as he came to the notice and observation of his unbelief, 
how would he feel himself ashamed, especially on a reference to the mercy 
concerning which he doubted! If there could be blushing in heaven, one 
cause of it would be that so much distrust of God attached itself to the 
Christian profession on earth. May we honour God with our confidence, 
who hath graciously made his promises sure by an oath to us, and believe 
that, in one way or other, all shall be fulfilled! 


* One of his pupils, and then at Wem. 
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Painswick, April 29, 1800. 


The furnaces through which you have passed are of a purifying nature, 
and answer a great and gracious end. Your anxieties and sorrows have 
but prepared for your consolations, and the tranquillity which would not 
have been attended with such strong sensation, but for the prior state of 
the mind. To none is rest so sweet as to the labouring man. It is an 
unspeakable mercy to be enabled to anticipate that rest that will never be 
interrupted, that which remains for all the people of God. We, in the 
course of nature, are advancing to it; and, by the removal of so many of 
our own standing in life, are admonished to conclude, that we are not to 
expect a much longer continuance here. Whenever we remove we shall 
leave a convulsed world, and it is probable its convulsion will be yet 
stronger than it has been. The last ten years have been a very awful time. 
Infinity of blood has been shed and treasure expended, for which purpose 
persons of decent circumstances have been drained, and the poor are 
reduced to the extremest distress. Oh, how dreadful an account will some 
have to give for these things! It is better to be the sufferer than the agent 
in this awful work, and to be in the obscurity of poverty than to be a 
minister of state. Blessed be God, my little cottage has been to me a seat 
of mercy, and is so yet! [am wonderfully preserved and supplied, and 
engaged for the supply and preservation of others also. I wish it were in 
your power to call upon us. How should I enjoy a day with you in the 
reciprocal record of the great things the Lord hath done for us! Such 
communications are sweet. They elevate the soul. Delight arises from 
review; and as every man is a history to himself, a review of the Divine 
conduct is an employ that will always profit us. It becomes us to review 
all the way which the Lord our God has led us. 


Painswick, October 26, 1800. 


We will extend our views to the everlasting hills, whither we are ascend- 
ing as we advance in grace, and upon which we shall gain footing when 
grace is brought to its perfection. How happy are they who have arrived 
thither! They are no longer compassed about with infirmity, nor subject 
to vanity; no longer tried by, or a trial to, their fellow-professors; no 
longer subject to hard and unjust censures ; but justified from all charges ; 
freed from all reproaches; freed from all care; delivered from every 
temptation ; neither do their hearts meditate terror, nor their eye see evil ; 
absent from a body in which they once groaned, they are for ever present 
with the Lord, whose presence is to them a source of joy and delight. 
While we contemplate their happiness, we anticipate our own, and as faith 
assists us in this delightful work, we are the less affected by the sufferings 
of the present time, nor shall we be so deluded by the honours of a 
transitory life as to lose recollection of the infinitely greater honour of the 
life before us. I presume you have been supported in your late adversities 
by a glimps2 of the glory which the saints above inherit, and by looking 
unto Jesus, who for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame: you have learned now to adjust the cross to your 
shoulder, that with patience you might bear it. I ain amazed at the Lord’s 
goodness to me and mine. Here we are in the same place and state in 
which we were twelve years ago. A storm drove us here, and we have 
found our place to be a merciful haven. It isa haven, but net heaven to 
us, any further than as the Lord is present; and, blessed be his name, he 
doth not withhold his presence from us; neither are we destitute of his 
apes goodness. We partake of the difficulties of the times, but they 

0 not leave us destitute of food convenient for us, and we are strangers to 
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craving after more or better than we have. We are thankful for ourselves, 
but feel for many of our poor starving neighbours. ‘The little we can 
spare is but trifling compared to the numerous applications with which 
we are constantly beset. 


Painswick, June 23, 1802. 


Are you well? Are you yet in the furnace? Or has the heavenly Re- 
finer perfected that which concerneth you this side the grave, and given 
you a little respite? It is well when under a succession of trials, even to 
the latest moment, we can justify the ways of God, and say we know that 
all things work together for good. I left you last year under a fresh 
exercise. ‘The revolving year, | hope, has proved that it has done you no 
harm, but that a fresh trial for faith has produced fresh proof that He is 
faithful in whose promise you have confided. He cannot be otherwise. 
Our confidence is his due at all times, and the conclusion of events will 
unfold to us matter for eternal praise. I am one of his indulged creatures, 
greatly indulged indeed, not with a fine house, elegant furniture, and the 
et Cetera, but with what is necessary ; and with food convenient, which I 
obtain without the pain and anxiety many of God's people are exposed to. 
The ministerial exercises | know much of, and they make me groan as 
much as ever they did. Many years’ engagement, and the familiar habit of 
preaching it may be supposed I have acquired, does not allow an inde- 
pendence upon Jesus, nor disengage my attention from those studies 
which are necessary preparations for the pulpit. Both in the retirement 
preparatory to preaching, and in the very act of preaching, the mind is 
often locked up, and, as the consequence, the spirits dejected; yet good is 
done when we least apprehend, and the Lord is carrying on his own work. 
We are not without our signs, though we want more than we have. In 
our day we perceive the Spirit of the Lord is not confined. He is working 
gloriously, and great and marvellous things is he doing upon the earth. 
They are all preparatory to the accomplishing the number of his elect, and 
the hastening of his kingdom. Before the conclusion of it we shall gain 
our summit, and reach our home. Ina little while we shall see him whom 
our sculs love, as he is, and banquet with him in his kingdom. Years are 
favourable to our hopes; we are advancing just to the time allotted to 
human life. Blessed be the Lord who hath led, and fed, and brought us 
hitherto, and that his promise upon which we have staid, and the 
stability of which we have experienced, is still in foree—I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee. 


Painswick, June 23, 1802. 

My pear Mrs. ,—I cannot let Mr. go to Salop without a line, 
though it has nothing of consequence to communicate. I wish it may find 
you very happy in the prospect of heaven, and disposed to leave all your 
earthly concerns in the hands of your heavenly Father. ‘Though he has 
bereaved you, he careth for you, and will make every burden supportable 
till he entirely frees your shoulders, and sets you at liberty. Trust him, 
and live to him. He is your covenant God, and I hope he has your family 
in his covenant bond. ow do the young people go on? Are they on the 
Lord's side? Has he their heart who has a right to it? 
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VIII. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE.* 


Wuite it would be exceedingly difficult to over-estimate the 
institute of preaching, to exaggerate the influence it has exercised 
on the formation of character and the regulation of conduct, or to 
over-state the amount of intellectual religious enjoyment it is weekly, 
even in this country alone, conveying to a multitude of minds, it 
is a somewhat remarkable fact, that there is no order of religious 
writing less popular than sermons. Of the myriads who flock with 
eagerness to the sanctuaries of our land, attracted quite as much 
by the fame of the preacher as by the charm of the devotional ex- 
ercises there conducted, and who listen with breathless attention 
to the minister of reconciliation as he descants on the truths of 
Christianity with all the pathos which a suggestive mind, an earnest 
spirit, and an eloquent tongue can supply, comparatively few would 
care to peruse his discourses, when presented to thei attention 
through the medium of the press. 

This disinclination arises, we apprehend, not from indifference to 
theological truth, or a want of interest in well-written graphic 
illustrations of Scripture subjects, but mainly from the fact that 
pulpit discourses are, with comparatively few exceptions, of such 
an order as to yield but little excitement or gratification to closet 
meditation or to domestic perusal. Many single sermons are got 
up hastily, from the shortness of the notice at which they were 
produced, and are neither worthy of their author, nor of the oe- 
casion which called them forth. Not a few of the volumes con- 
tinually issuing from the press are immature productions, put forth 
at the earnest request of juvenile admirers, or injudicious friends, 
and embrace only threadbare subjects, conveyed in the most com- 
mon-place vehicles of language. It requires a determined effort of 
will to read them at all, and a greater etfort of memory to retain 
any definite impression of their contents when read. As discourses 
written in the ordinary course of ministerial labour, they were 
respectable, but when published and placed in comparison with 
standard works, they descend to a place below mediocrity. As 
delivered from the pulpit, with all the aid derived from the sympa- 
thy of the hearers with the speaker, the graces of elocution, and 
the unction of a pathetic utterance, they interested the judgment 
and affected the heart ; but when perused without these adventitious 
helps, they fail to produce any decided or lasting impression. 


* Sermons, second series, by Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D. D.D., 
Leeds. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Oo. 1846. 
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It is much to be lamented that in any quarter the impression 
that sermon-making is an easy task should be indulged in, for, in 
reality, it demands qualities of the highest order. However low 
in the scale of literary productions the sermon may have now fallen, 
the composition of a good one is far from the facile kind of work 
many persons imagine it to be. We refer not only to the qualifi- 
cations involved in a hearty love of truth, which is one great 
security for ministerial fidelity, and the cultivation of personal 
religion, which on all hands will be admitted as essential to due 
preparation for the pulpit; but especially to those talents and 
habits of a peculiar kind of excellence which it requires—as a deep, 
extensive, and intimate knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, and of 
human nature, and an acquaintance with the works of creation and 
providence, acquired by reading and reflection, by observation and 
experience. It requires a mind cultivated with literature and 
science, and stored with the great events of history; a mind 
which holds steadily the reins of government over the fancy and 
imagination, that their sallies may never become wild and visionary, 
and which is at once acute and discriminating, judicious and fer- 
vent, affectionate and faithful. 

Our conception of what asermon should be is not so perfect as to 
preclude the hope of its being realised, and that frequently on the 
part of a gifted mind, sanctitied by its attendance on ‘ the word of 
God and prayer.’ While our language furnishes perhaps a greater 
number of sermons than could be found in any other tongue, it 
contains pulpit discourses which will live as long as the English 
language is spoken, and genuine piety and taste shall flourish in 
the earth. Of these a goodly proportion has been contributed by 
nonconforming ministers. Many of Howe’s sermons, even in the 
imperfect form in which they appear, bear all the marks of a mas- 
ter spirit. They are nervous, chaste, impassioned, and glow like 
the firmament with living sapphires. The eloquence of Bates, 
which has not become antiquated by the lapse of a century and a 
half, must, to the educated minds of his day, have been singularly 
fascinating. Bradbury, with all his eccentricities, was unquestion- 
ably a most effective preacher, and has left some volumes of dis- 
courses little known, but the perusal of which can scarcely fail to 
benefit the ministry of any age. The published sermons of Robert 
Hall are such as could not fail to have made a deep impression on 
cultivated hearers, and will be read for pleasure and protit more by 
the men of the coming age than they have been by those of the 
present generation. As a preacher, he displayed a mighty force of 
mind on all the topics of discourse, while he ‘shone strongly on the 
angles of a thought.’ He spoke with the piety of a saint, and the 
zeal and knowledge of a seraph. In our brief enumeration of de- 
parted ministers, who though dead continue to speak, and yet rule 
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our spirits from their urns, we would not forget that great and 
good man Richard Watson. It was the character of his lofty 
spirit to soar into regions peculiar to itself, and yet to communi- 
cate its own power and facility of comprehension to all minds that 
came under his influence. Wonderful and almost superhuman was 
the charm of the eloquence of the lamented Dr. M‘All. His ser- 
mons on public occasions, or those delivered in the ordinary course 
of his ministry as now published, give but an inadequate idea of 
the overwhelming effect they produced when heard from the pul- 
pit. There was not infrequently in his sermons bursts of eloquence 
which were absolutely irresistible, and the impression of which 
was scarcely ever lost. Respect for the honoured ministers in the 
ranks of nonconformity, yet happily living to guide the public 
mind by their sentiments, to rouse the church by their fervid 
utterances, and to constitute a model on which the rising ministry 
may form itself with advantage, forbids our attempting any cha- 
racteristic notices of their various exccllences ; but the publication 
of a second series of sermons from the pen of Dr. Ilamilton, calls 
upon us in justice to him, to ourselves, and to our readers, to give 
them our deliberate opinion of the great value of the work, the 
title of which stands at the head of this article. 

There are few men who have laid the Congregational churches 
of Great Britain under such deep and varied obligation as the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton has. It becomes us not to speak of him as a Chris- 
tian brother or friend; of the numerous excellences which adorn 
him in private and pastoral life ; or of the high estimation in which 
he is held by those who are privileged with intimate acquaintanceship 
with him. Nor are we about to speak of his unquestioned scholar- 
ship and wide range of knowledge which he has wisely pressed at 
different times into the service of evangelical truth, some idea of 
which may be obtained from a careful perusal of his ‘ Nugz Lite- 
rari,’ a volume which has never yet obtained half the attention 
to which it is justly entitled. And we do not set ourselves to 
speak of some able defences which he has put forth controversially, 
of the things which are most surely believed among us. As Con- 
gregational Dissenters, we contine ourselves to that one department 
cf his authorship brought before us, by his latest publication. 

It was a saying of Lord Bucon’s, in which we cordially concur, 
that ‘ theology should be regarded as the haven and sabbath of all 
man’s contemplations ;? and that man has not lived ia vain who 
has given to the world two such goodly volumes of learned, serip- 
tural, beautiful sermons as those now before us. We are glad to 
find that the author is preparing for a second edition of the first 
volume ; and we think the second will have a more rapid sale than 
the first. Comparing the one with the other, as we could scarcely 
fail to do, when the second met our eye, we, on the whole, give 
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the preference to it. We believe it will be more popular with the 
many than its predecessor. The sermons are shorter in the latter 
than in the former, and we think some peculiarities in our author’s 
style, which have been unreasonably objected to by verbal critics, 
are less frequent in this last volume than in any of his earlier pro- 
ductions. It is not to be wondered at, if Dr. Ilamilton, like Arch- 
bishop Whately, should occasionally quote himself ; but while we do 
not remember that he has exactly done this, we find in a few cases 
in the second series, the iteration of a thougit, and the repetition of 
language with some modifications, which appear in the first. We 
do not, however, regard this as a matter of serious regret, nor 
should we complain if the principle were adopted by our author to 
a much greater extent in some other work, for we have found many 
trains of reasoning so comprehensive and conclusive, so grand and 
massive, that we could wish that they might at some future day be 
transferred to some appropriate place in a system of theology. We 
know no one better fitted to write such a system than Dr. Hamil- 
ton, and we shall regard the measure of our obligation to him filled 
up when he-has accomplished it. 

These remarks will prepare our readers for a favourable opinion 
of this volume of sermons. They are twenty-four in number, and 
embrace the following subjects:—The revealed Deity—The holy 
habitation of Heaven—Valid Christianity—The Right of the Poor 
—The Mystery of the Incarnate God—The Resemblance of Mel- 
chisedee to Christ—The harmony of Christianity in its personal 
influence—Moral inability—Jesus Christ the Cause and Consum- 
mator of all things— Apostolic Preaching and its Perversion— 
The humiliation and exaltation of Christ—The immediate blessed- 
ness of departed Saints—The Resurrection of the Just—The last 
Judgment—The final Heaven—The ministry of Angels—The faith 
of Devils. It is not to be expected that these sermons are all of 
equal merit. Some of the subjects are more interesting than 
others, and some are treated with more skill than others. But all 
are good. The doctrines of Christianity are here exhibited in their 
experimental and practical power. Passages of extreme beauty 
meet the reader in every discourse, while the whole is pervaded 
with the evangelical spirit of holiness. We prefer, however, to give 
some idea of the volume by such extracts as our limits allow, rather 
than by encomiums of our own on the work itself. The following 
sentences are introductory to the sermon on the last judgment :-— 

‘Suffer me to relieve emotions, which the recital of words like these can- 
not fail to raise, by an allusion to a well known fact. 

‘When Massillon pronounced one of those discourses which have placed 
him in the first class of orators, he found himself surrounded by the trap- 


pings and pageants of a royal funeral. The temple was notonly hung with . 


sable, but shadowed with darkness, save the few twinkling lights of the 
altar. The beauty and the chivalry of the land were spread out before 
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him. The censers threw forth their fumes of incense, mounting in wreaths 
to the gilded dome. There sat majesty, clothed in sackcloth and sunk in 
grief. All felt in common, and as one. It was a breathless suspense. Not 
a sound stole upon the awful stillness. The master of mighty eloquence 
arose. His hands were folded on his breast. His eyes were lifted to 
heaven. Utterance seemed denied him. He stood abstracted and lost. 
At length his fixed look unbent; it hurried over the scene, where every 
pomp was mingled and every trophy strewn. It found no resting-place for 
itself amidst all that idle parade and all that mocking vanity. Again it 
settled ; it had fastened on the bier, glittering with escutcheons and veiled 
with plumes. <A sense of the indescribable nothingness of man “ at his 
best estate,” of the meanness of the highest human grandeur, now made 
plain in the spectacle of that hearsed mortal, overcame him. His eye once 
more closed ; his action was suspended ; and, in ascarcely audible whisper, 
he broke the long-drawn pause—* There is nothing great but God.” 

‘It would be in vain for me to attempt his power of impression ; but it 
may not be wrong to covet his depth of feeling. And while these words 
are yet vibrating on your ears, and are harrowing up your souls, I take the 
abrupt and sublimely affecting sentence and mould it to the present theme, 
—There is nothing solemn but Judgment.’ 


The author then goes on to show that the thunder-storm, the 
ocean tempest, the earthquake, and the volcano are solemn, and 
lead up the thought to the terrific grandeur of the final judgment. 

As somewhat in harmony with the above, we quote the following 
passage from the sermon on the resurrection of the just; and we 
do this with the more pleasure as it is in harmony with the new 
explanation given in our last number from Professor Zyro, which 
we have reason to believe Dr. Hamilton had not seen till it met his 
eye in ‘ The Biblical Review.’ 


‘Instead of deducing the resurrection from the facts of the evangelie 
history and the principles of the evangelic doctrine, it is the basis on which 
they are built. “ But if there is no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
risen.” “ For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised.” At other times 
it is drawn out into beautiful description. “1 reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us by the resurrection. For the earnest expectation of our 
present mortal nature waiteth, straineth, for the manifestation of the sons 
of God which shall be given by that event. For that physical condition or 
nature was made subject to vanity or perversion in sin, and suffering, and 
death,—not willingly,—it was in consequence of an arrangement independ- 
ent of it, leaving it unconsulted—but by the wise and just sentence of 
Him who thus visited the failure of a federal probation ; not, however, 
without the hope that this human condition should be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, or the grave, and itself partake in the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,—that the body should share the privileges 
of adoption which the soul has already known. It is obvious that such 
physical constitution of universal man groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. © Everywhere it lies under this subjection. And not 
only is this true in general, but we, instead of enjoying any respite, because 
of being the sons of God, even we, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
do groan within ourselves like other men, waiting for our perfect adoption, 
namely, the redemption, the reclamation of the body, until then held by 
death.’ 
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Our author’s earnest, uncompromising attachment to the evan- 
gelical system is well known, and in the following passages he 
justifies his belief in Christianity as ever in advance of the times :— 


‘It is true, that Christianity is rigidly, gloriously complete. Addition to 
it would not invalidate it. The curse is upon the attempt. Nothing more 
can be put into it, but as it consists in Scripture or in the mind of God. 
We see in this incapability of emendation the plainest sign and surest proof 
of its excellence; it is final because it cannot be improved. But it does not 
follow that there is not such a strength and fulness in it as that it shall 
move in advance of all the triumphs of mind, that it shall swell up and 
send forth influences new to all but itself, that it shall show on every unex- 
pected trial of it yet hidden powers, that it shall have been conceived in the 
spirit which is prophetic of the deepest future, that it shall illustrate its 
fastest principles in the freest application. Of new mathematical axioms 
and of new mechanical powers we should be very sceptical,—just as we are 
jealous of new discoveries in Christianity,—but while these are changeless 
and immultiplicable——who can restrict their use and service, the theatres 
which they shall signalise, and the achievements which they shall secure ? 
The laws of triangles, conic sections, circles, cannot be altered ; it is their 
perfection. The laws of the lever, the inclined plane, of expansive gases, 
cannot be increased ; it is their efficiency. But do we limit their several 
determinations? ‘The triangle is the same in its laws, wherever drawn or 
however conceived : but do we lose sight of these when by it we measure 
the surface of some mighty realm? ‘I'he lever is the same in its principles, 
however modelled, and wherever seen; but do we forget these when the 
rudder guides amidst the billows and gulfs some majestic bark ? 

‘And this is the distinction of the Gospel. It foreknows the whole his- 
tory of man. Let his varieties, let his fluctuations, be what they may, it has 
ten for them. Jt can be surprised into no ignorance. It can be 

etrayed into no failure. Noemergence can perplex it. No shock can move 
it. It is the same in every age, yet might it have been revealed simply for 
that age. It is the one inheritance of al/ generations, yet might it have been 
bequeathed for each. It has eternal identity and universal adaptation! 


There is much of tenderness and pathos in the following descrip- 
tion of a departing saint :— 


‘And oh, the immediateness of this joy! ‘There is not a computable 
point of time. It is not a sand fall. It is scarcely the twinkling of an eye. 
There lies my friend. He hastens to depart. Death is upon him. ‘he 
change has well-nigh come. How little intervenes between his present 
humiliations and his awaiting glories. [tremble to think what in an instant 
he must be! How unlike all he was! How extreme to all he is!" I bend 
over thee, and mark thy wasted, pallid frame,—l look up, and there is 
ascending above me an angel's form! [ stoop to thee, and just can cateh 
thy feeble, gasping whisper,—I listen, and there floats around me a seraph’s 
song! I take thy hand, tremulous and cold,—it is waving to me from 
yonder skies! I wipe thy brow, deep and furrowed,—it is enwreathed with 
the garland of victory! I slake thy lip, bloodless aud parched,—it is drink- 
ing the living fountains, the overflowing springs, of heaven ! =f 


It would be easy to multiply quotations of equal vigour and 
interest ; but we must forbear, and, in conclusion, present one only 
as an illustration of the way in which the preacher grapples with the 
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consciences of unconverted men. It is the closing paragraph of 
the sermon on the faith of devils. 


‘But there are some who ought to “tremble.” This would express a state 
of mind becoming them. They die! They perish! But they walk on in 
darkness. ‘They are blinded by the ignorance which is in them. They are 
past feeling. They reject the counsel of God against themselves. ‘“ Their 
judgment lingereth not, and their damnation slumbereth not.” But will 
“their heart endure,” when God shall “ require their souls?” Will they be 
“stout-hearted in the day of visitation?” Will their proud spirit then 
refuse to bend? Shall they not then tremble? Rend your hearts! Repent 
aud be converted! Believe with your heart unto righteousness! But if 
“after your hard and impenitent heart you treasure up wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,’—one re- 
flection may move you yet! Devils trembling, and you not trembling! 
They have not trifled with a Saviour, they are not guilty of his blood, they 
do not despise so great salvation—this guilt is not on them,—but, they 
tremble! They have not refused the reconciliation of the Gospel,—still, 
they tremble! They have not withstood the beseechings of merey,—notwith- 
standing, they tremble! Oh, greater cause is there that horror should seize 
on you! For them never was sacrifice for sin, for you there was,—but 
there is no more! To them the door was never open, it was for you,—but 
it is henceforth shut.’ 


_We give this volume our most cordial approbation, and hope it 
will be extensively read by students and ministers. 


IX. 
DR. ARNOLD'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.* 


We well remember the grief, bordering on dismay, with which 
we heard the tidings of Dr. Arnold’s untimely death. His loss as 
a scholar, grievous as it was, was yet the smallest part of the cala- 
mity. Even the blighted hope, that that chapter of history, from 
which perhaps more wisdom can be learned than from any other, 
might be completed in such a manner as to satisfy the Christian as 
well as the scholar,—even this was not irreparable ; for, now that 
Arnold has shown the spirit in which history should be written, it 
is not too much to expect that ere long some one may arise to com- 
plete his unfinished work, with pious wisdom equal to his own, and 
with even sounder learning. It was on other grounds that his loss 
appeared a calamity of the highest order. The social state of the 
world and of the church is not so sound as that we could easily 
afford to lose the faithful testimony which he bore against the cor- 
ruptions of both, or the unwearied efforts which he put forth for 
their improvement. Long concealed from the notice of one part of 


* The Miscellaneous Works of ‘Thomas Arnold, D.D., late Head Master 
of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Collected and republished. London: B. Fellowes. Svo. 
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the community, who had barely heard his name as the occasional, 
though earnest advocate of those principles of freedom which were 
most dear to them,—regarded with the deepest aversion by others, 
who were doomed ever and anon to shrink back into their native 
darkness before the concentrated rays of Divine truth and human 
wisdom, which he knew how to throw upon their corruptions,— 
and viewed with suspicion by many with whom he was one in 
heart, because he cou!d not frame his utterance of truth to the 
shibboleth of any party,—he had but just emerged into a position 
which commanded the respect of all, and excited the brightest 
hopes of many. The influence which he had so long quietly exerted 
upon his pupils at Rugby, seemed now destined to find a still 
higher and more useful field, at Oxford, where every friend of truth 
rejoiced in the prospect of seeing Arnold rally around him all that 
yet remained uncorrupted in the University, in a firm stand against 
the reigning evil of Tractarianism. But the signs that Intinite 
Wisdom had determined otherwise, were not wanting in the advance 
of Dr. Arnold’s own religious character. ‘He entertained,’ says 
Mr. Stanley, speaking of the year 1842, ‘a growing sense of his 
isolation from all parties, whether from those with whom he had 
vainly tried to co-operate in former years, or those who, from fear 
of a common enemy, were now anxious to claim him as an ally ; 
and it was not without something of a sympathetic feeling that, in 
his lectures of this year, he dwelt so earnestly on the fate of his 
favourite Falkland, “who protests so strongly against the evil of 
his party, that he had rather die by their hands than in their com- 
oy aioe die he must ; for there is no place left on earth where 
is sympathies can breathe freely ; he is obliged to leave the country 
of his affections, and life elsewhere would be intolerable.” And 
it is impossible not to observe how, in the course of sermons 
preached during this year, he turned from the active “ course ” of 
the Christian life, with its outward “ helps and hinderances,” to its 
inward “hopes and fears,” and its final “close ;” or how, in his 
habitual views at this time, he seemed disposed, for the first 
time in his life, to regard the divisions of the church as irre- 
parable, the restoration of the church as all but impracticable, 
and to “cling,” as he expresses himself in one of his letters, 
“not from choice, but from necessity, to the Protestant tendency 
of laying the whole stress on Christian religion, and adjourning 
his idea of the church sine die.” It was in this spirit, also, that 
he began to attach a new importance to the truths relating to a 
man’s own individual convictions, which, though always occupying 
a prominent place in his thoughts, had naturally less hold upon his 
sympathies than those which affect man in relation to society.’* 


* Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 273, 274 
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And the very night before his death, he made this (little think- 
ing it to be his last) entry in his diary. ‘The day after to-morrow 
is my birth-day, if 1 am permitted to live to see it, my forty-seventh 
birth-day since my birth. How large a portion of my life on earth 
is already passed! And then, what is to follow this life? How 
visibly my outward work seems contracting and softening away 
into the gentler employments of old age! In one sense, how nearly 
ean I now say, “Vixi!” And I thank God that, as far as ambition 
is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified: I have no desire other 
than to step back from my present place in the world, and not to 
rise to a higher. Still there are works which, with God’s permis- 
sion, I would do before the night cometh. But, above all, let me 
mind my own personal work, to keep myself pure and zealous and 
believing, labouring to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should 
be done by me rather thau by others, if God disapproves of my 
doing it.’+ 

The pious submission, or rather, as the event proved, the 
prophetic anticipation, contained in these last words, had not 
long been fulfilled, when our regret for his loss was mitigated by 
the manifest indications of the will of God that his death should 
be the occasion of much of that good which his life had been spent 
in labouring for, too often in vain. Few books have made so 
strong an impression on the public mind as the ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Arnold,’ which was edited by Mr. Stanley in a 
manner above all praise. The notices of that book in almost every 
journal of any standing, are of course fresh in our readers’ recollec- 
tion ; but it is not by them chiefly that we would estimate the 
impression which it produced. In this instance we believe that 
public opinion outstripped its leaders ; and that a strong and deep 
current of serious thought and feeling, not excited by ephemeral 
laudations nor stilled by their cessation, is now bearing witness in 
the heart of many a Christian to the happy influence of that record 
of the inmost workings of a sincere and pious heart. Most _per- 
sons must have been struck with the habit, which has recently be- 
come so prevalent, of quoting Arnold’s sentiments on almost every 
subject ; and in private intercourse we have met with several re- 
markable cases in which men seemed to have gained a new element 
of thought and feeling from the perusal of his life, not the least 
pleasing of such cases being those in which pious men, of the most 
opposite parties, have learned to recognise genuine piety in a form 
before almost unknown to them. 

And now the question remains,—What is the exact character of 
the influence which has been thus widely felt,—is it likely to be 
permanent, and is it worth while to attempt to cherish and per- 


+ Life and Correspondence, vol. ii, pp. 820, 330 
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petuate it? We confess to a very strong feeling on this subject. 
If Dr. Arnold’s character had been exactly and merely what most 
i of the reviews of his life have represented, we might perhaps ac- 
count for the strong impression produced by his earnestness and 
sincerity, but we could hardly anticipate that that impression would 
be abiding. Most of the notices of his life, which we have read, 
scem to us deficient in sympathy. To appreciate Arnold aright, a 
man must have a supreme regard for evangelical religion; but 
| neither is every religious man prepared to appreciate him. With 
him, the Gospel was the first thing ; but its application to every 
social relation and to every earthly duty, was not a second thing ; but 
inseparably connected with the first. To him, in a fulness of mean- 
ing which is seldom recognised in practice, ‘ godliness was profitable 
for all things, having the promise of the life that now is, as well as 
of that which is to come ;’ religion was a thing to live by, and not 
only a thing to die by. ‘It is only,’ he says, ‘ by the pursuit of 
some worldly object that we can perform our worldly duty, and so 

train ourselves up for immortality: it is by improving the various 

faculties that are given to us that we can fit ourselves for our ever- 
lasting habitations.’* 

The inculeation of this truth, and its application especially to 
| the widest relations of social life, we believe to have been the great 
work for which he was raised up. In an age deeply infected by 
infidel philosophy on the one hand, and by religious formalism and 
exclusiveness on the other, he never ceased to testify—to the world, 
that it could have no existence without religion—to the church, 
that its duty lay in the world. Even the chief errors into which he 
fell arose from a mistaken application of this grext truth, as, for ex- 
ample, in his theory of church and state, the whole fallacy of which 
rests on his overlooking this one point, that, while there is nothing 
in social organisation to set us free from our individual duties ; 
while a society must, equally with a private person, be governed 
by a conscience ; while that conscience prescribes to every form of 
| society, and most of all to that which next to the church is the 
highest, namely the state, the duty of doing the highest amount 
of good that it can; yet, granting all this, there remains another : 
consideration : the duty of a state is circumscribed by its power, 

and there are certain good objects with reference to which the true 
province of conscience is to teach the state to forbear attempting 

them, because it cannot accomplish them, but will rather impede 

them by its interference. In this mistaken application, however, 

of Dr. Arnold’s general principle, we do not think there is much 
danger ; for his views of the subject are so speculative, nay Uto- 

pian, that little use seems to be made of them by either party, and 

he himself, as we have scen above, was at last almost ready to 


* Miscellaneous Works, p. 1% 
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abandon them. We would rather regard them as a striking proof 
of the earnest ingenuity with which he applied himself to demon- 
strate the universal application of his favourite truth, and to show, 
even in the most difficult case, that, as God is the supreme ruler of 
the world, so the Gospel of God ought to be the supreme law of 
man, in every one of his relations. 

Our view of Dr. Arnold’s character naturally suggests the mode 
of dealing with the work before us, which is not a mere collection 
of his minor writings, but includes only such of them ‘as appeared 
to possess any permanent interest, or to illustrate his general views, 
especially on the subjects of education, and of the social and poli- 
tical state of the country.’ We must confine our attention, almost 
entirely, to the chief pieces which relate to the condition and pro- 
gress of society. 

History was Dr. Arnold’s favourite pursuit, for in it he traced 
the dealings of Divine Providence with man, in his highest earthly 
condition, namely in political association. And, while he viewed 
history with the eye of a Christian, he was no less attentive to its 
aspect when seen in the light of a sound philosophy. His admira- 
tion of Thucydides and Aristotle was most enthusiastic. His edi- 
tion of the former author was his first great literary work, and one 
in which he took at least as much pleasure as in any other of his 
occupations ; and references to the latter abound in his most fami- 
liar letters. The importance which he attached to the study of 
them is shown in some striking passages of his life, one of which, 
reflecting upon ourselves, we feel it our duty to quote, because, if 
it be a misconception—as, to a great extent, it is—it can do us no 
’ harm, and if there be any truth in it, it may excite us to diligence 

in wiping off the stigma; we refer to the passage in which he apo- 
logises for whatever of narrow-mindedness he thought he saw in 
dissenters, on the ground that we had not read Thucydides and 
Aristotle. The political views of Aristotle formed, in fact, the basis 
of his own ; and throughout all his writings we trace perpetually 
the two fundamental axioms of that great philosopher, that the 
political relation is a part of the constitution of man, and his 
highest state ; and that the end of political constitutions is not 
simply that man should dive, but that he should dive well* The 
importance of studying the past is a theme on which he often 
dilates with much eloquence: take for example the following 
passage :— 

‘'The effect of institutions can only be judged of after an experience far 
longer than the longest life of an individual ; nor will one single specimen 
inform us how far local or temporary causes may have aggravated or soft- 
ened their inherent properties. ‘They must be watched from their origin 
to their extinetion; their natural consequences must be distinguished from 
their accidental results; the experiment must be tried on various subjects 


* Aristot. Polit. i. 1. 
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in order to be satisfied that its operation is uniform; before we can be 
- fairly said to judge*of them from experience. But this true experience, 
furnishing indeed a safe and universal rule, is no other than what is often 
called theory, unattainable to the vulgar, because it alike exceeds their per- 
severance, their grasp of mind, and their capacities of discrimination ; and 
hated by the ignorant and low-principled, because it is at once above 
their reach, and because its lessons offer no apology for institutions founded 
in injustice, and supported by selfishness and folly.—pp. 14, 15. 
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The aspect which the past presents, when studied by the light of 
Christianity, is thus described :— 


‘But is there then so much to learn, and have our forefathers indeed 
lived in so intense a darkness? Let any Christian look first upon the 
volume of the New Testament, and then turn his eyes to the existing state 
of society, to the wars of ambition, to the conquests, the persecutions, the 
corruptions, the sufferings, the low principles, and lower practice, which 
have prevailed during the last eighteen hundred years, amidst men who 
have professed the Christian faith, and called themselves the redeemed and 
sanctified people of (God! Alas for the words of Christ’s prayer, so often 
repeated in mockery, when we daily beg of God that his kingdom may 
come, whilst our institutions, our principles, and our practice uphold the 
kingdom of another master! Alas. for the unfulfilled promises of the 
older prophecies, whose accomplishment has been so long hindered, while 
we either regard them as a splendid vision of eastern fancy, or murmur and 
are offended, because the blessings designed for a world that should be the 
image of heaven, have found no place amidst our evil passions and 
abounding iniquity! Dissatisfaction with ourselves is wisdom, but it is 
the most fatal folly to gaze with regret upon the past, rather than to turn 
with an eager and inquiring hope to the future. We are not worse than 
our fathers; it is shame enough that we are not more advanced than we 
are beyond their exceeding badness; but our desire should be, to be ten 
thousand times better: not looking back to the things behind, but pressing 
forward to those that are before, until we grow up into the perfect man; 
into the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’—pp. 15, 16. 


The above extracts are taken from a most admirable paper, the 
first in the volume, the very title of which bears the stamp of 
Arnold’s prevailing spirit :—‘ The Christian Duty of conceding the 
Roman Catholic Claims.’ Though written in the year 1829, it has 
lost none of its interest by the lapse of time and by the settlement 
of the question to which it relates, but to the simple discussion of 
which it is by no means confined. It is a masterly exposition of 
those principles of government which have yet to be applied to 
unhappy Ireland; and we would strongly recommend the perusal of 
it in connexion with Baptist Noel’s admirable ‘Letter to the Bishop 
of Cashel.’ It abounds, moreover, with reflections on the whole 
question of social government, to which we should think it neces- 
sary to refer more specifically, were it not that this volume con- 
tains another paper in which that subject is more regularly and 
elaborately discussed. We allude to the Essay ‘On the Social 
Progress of States,’ which was originally published as an Appendix 
to the first volume of his edition of Thucydides. Had our space 
permitted, we purposed to have given a full analysis of this masterly 
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dissertation : as it is, we must content ourselves with the hope that 
one or two specimens may induce our readers to study it as a 
whole. 


The following passage throws some light on the doctrine of divine 
right, both as applied to monarchy and to aristocracy :— 


‘The ascendency enjoyed by noble birth was not merely the fruit of the 
natural respect which men feel for the sons, and even for the descendants, 
of those who have been illustrious in their generation. Two other powerful 
causes contributed to it; the one, a real superiority of military prowess or 
wisdom, such as at this day distinguishes the European from the Hottentots 
or the natives of New South Wales, and which has ever accompanied cer- 
tain races of mankind as compared with others; the other may be found in 
the doctrines of a false religion, which, having first made to itself gods of 
men, taught, as a consequence of this doctrine, that the posterity of the 
men thus deified were themselves of a higher order than the bulk of man- 
kind, and were more valued and loved by the god, who in his mortal state 
had been their progenitor. Of these two causes, the one was wholly founded 
on falsehood; the other rested on what was true once, but it was a truth 
not eternal and necessary, but temporary and contingent; a truth the 
term of whose existence it became those who profited by it to do their best 
to abridge. Differences of race have not yet been proved indestructible, 
and the probability is that they might be removed or infinitely lessened, if 
the members of the superior race showed half as much eagerness in elevat- 
ing and enlightening the inferior, as they have generally done in degrading 
them. But the guilt of all aristocracies has consisted not so much in their 
original acquisition of power, as in their perseverance in retaining it: so 
that what was innocent or even reasonable at the beginning, has become in 
later times atrocious injustice; as if a parent in his dotage should claim 
the same authority over his son in the vigour of manhood, which formerly, 
in the maturity of his own faculties, he had exercised naturally and profit- 
ably over the infancy of his child.’—pp. 89, 90. 


We cannot forbear, in passing, to extract the following sen- 
tence :— 


‘Where the land, as in Judea, is divided in the beginning amidst the 
whole people, the absence of foreign commerce, although incompatible with 
any high advancement in knowledge and general cultivation of mind, is 
not incompatible with a large amount of national virtue and happiness: 
but an agricultural country in the hands of an aristocracy is a state at once 
of physical, intellectual, and moral degradation, and which tends to ex- 
clude all opportunities of amendment.’ —p. 99. 


After tracing ‘the dangers besetting that critical period of a 
nation’s existence, when it is emerging from the dominion of its old 
aristocracy,’ he proceeds to describe that still more difficult state, 
when the contest is between property and numbers, and of the 
favourable termination of which history furnishes no example, but 
which ‘is far more inevitably accompanied by atrocious crimes than 
that earlier quarrel in which property and numbers were united 
against property and birth.’ In our own present social state, the 
following remarks deserve to be deeply pondered :— 


‘The causes of this difference are worth noticing. The distinction be- 
tween the nobility and the commons was originally a real one; that is, it 
21 
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was grounded upon a real superiority, either physical or moral. But every 
successive generation tended to make it more imaginary ; till at the moment 
of the final struggle between the two orders, it had no real existence at all. 
The commons were then become as well qualified as the nobles, both phy- 
sically and morally, to conduct the affairs of peace and war; and thus the 
exclusive ascendency of the nobility being become unnatural and absurd, 
now that it existed along with a real equality of the two parties in merit 
and in wealth, was resigned for very shame, and was in fact but. the sacri- 
fice of a shadow. Whereas in the contest between property and numbers, 
the course of things is exactly the opposite. ‘The final struggle here only 
takes place when the real differences between the contending parties have 
reached the widest point of separation; when the intermediate gradations 
of society are absorbed in one or other of the two extremes, and the state is 
divided only between the two irreconcilable opposites of luxury and beg- 
gary. This is no contest between men really equal, to do away with a 
fictitious distinction: it is a struggle between utter contraries; between 
parties who have absolutely no point in common, no knowledge of each 
other’s feelings, no sympathy in each other's pursuits; and who are con- 
tending for a prize which one cannot gain without a proportional loss to 
the other.’—pp. 105, LO6. 
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The ruler of a state, no less than the student of history, would 
do well to niake the following passage one of his guiding stars :— 


_ ‘We may learn also a more sensible division of history than that which 
is commonly adopted, of ancient and modern. We shall see that there is in 
fact an ancient and a modern period in the history of every people ; the 
ancient differing, and the modern in many essential points agreeing with 
that in which we now live. Thus the largest portion of that history which 
we commonly call ancient is practically modern, as it describes society in a 
state analogous to that in which it now is; while, on the other hand, much 
of what is called modern history is practically ancient, as it relates to’a 
state of things which has passed away. Thucydides and Xenophon, the 
orators of Athens, and the philosophers, speak a wisdom more applicable 
to us politically than the wisdom of even our own countrymen who lived in 
the middle ages; and their position, both intellectual and political, more 
nearly resembled our own. We may learn also by the experience of other 
societies in an analogous state to ours, that, having happily overlived the 
critical season of the transition from youth to manhood, what we should 
now most dread are accidents, or constitutional disease produced by ex- 
ternal violence: that is, that the great enemy of society in its present stage 
is war: if this calamity be avoided, the progress of improvement is sure ; 
but attempts to advance the cause of freedom by the sword are inealcula- 
bly perilous. War is a state of such fatal intoxication, that it makes men 
careless of improving, and sometimes even of repairing their internal insti- 
tutions; and thus the course of national happiness may be cut short, not 
only by foreign conquest, but by a state of war poisoning the blood, de- 
stroying the healthy tone of the system, and setting up a feverish excite- 
ment, till the disorder terminates in despotism. 

‘Extending our view still more widely, and observing that in some 
parts of the world society seems never to have reached its natural man- 
hood, but has either gone on in protracted infancy, or has received a shock 
at the moment of its transition, which has condemned it to a long living 
death ; that either the old aristocracies have still existed, or have only been 
exchanged for despotism in its worst, and, humanly speaking, most hope- 
less form ; we shall draw near with reverence to those higher causes, which, 

roceeding from the inscrutable will of our Maker, seem designed to hum- 
ble the presumption of fancying ourselves the arbiter$ of our own destiny. 
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It is vain to deny that differences of national character apparently consti- 
tutional, and belonging to distinct. families of the human race, have im- 
mensely influenced the greatness and happiness of each: it is equally clear, 
that the physical geography of the several parts of the earth has advanced 
or prevented the moral and intellectual progress of their respective inha- 
bitants. The boundless and unmanageable mass of earth presented by the 
continents of Asia and Africa has caused those parts of the world, which 
started the earliest in the race of civilisation, to remain almost at the point 
from whence they set out; while Kurope and America, penetrated by so 
many seas, and communicating with them by so many rivers, have been 
subdued to the uses of civilisation, and have ministered with an ever-grow- 
ing power to their children’s greatness. Well indeed might the policy of 
the old priest-nobles of Egypt and India endeavour to divert their people 
from becoming familiar with the sea, and represent the occupation of a 
seaman as incompatible with the purity of the highest castes. ‘The sea de- 
served to be hated by the old aristocracies, inasmuch as it has been the 
mightiest instrument in the civilisation of mankind. In the depth of win- 
ter, when the sky is covered with clouds, and the land presents one cold, 
blank, and lifeless surface of snow, how refreshing is it to the spirits to 
walk upon the shore, and to enjoy the eternal freshness and liveliness of 
ocean! Even so in the deepest winter of the human race, when the earth 
was but one cl:illing expanse of inactivity, life was‘stirring in the waters. 
There began that spirit, whose genial influence has now reached to the land, 
has broken the chains of winter, and covered the face of the earth with 
beauty.’—pp. L08S—110. 


We might multiply interesting quotations from the remainder of 
this volume to an indefinite extent, every one of them -suggestive 
of some great question in religious, moral, or political science ; but, 
having given a fair specimen of one of these papers, we must leave the 
whole book to our readers, who will find it an indispensable supple- 
ment to the ‘ Life and Correspondence ’ of the author. From the 
perusal of the two works, few persons, we think, can rise, without 
sharing in our deep conviction that—in the sense in which the word 
can be applied to any uninspired man—Dr. Arnold was a prophet, 
—a faithful witness for eternal truth, in the exalted simplicity of its 
highest principles, and in the solemn obligations which it lays upon 
us personally and socially, in the midst of a generation governed 
chiefly by low expediency, absorbed in self-seeking, and steeped in 
prejudice ;—the forerunner of another and better age, when states 
shall become religious, not institutionally, but by the power of the 
Gospel working in every heart, and therefore of necessity bearing 
fruit in the social as well as in the individual life, when the great and 
blessed vision, of which he strove through all his life to gain a clear 
conception, the ¢rue spiritual union of church and state, shall be 
fully realised by the kingdoms of this world becoming the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ. In the mean time many a soul, 
baptized with the spirit which pervades his life, and urged to noble 
and holy deeds by the sympathetic power of his writings, shall pass 
away from this scene to enhance his joy, and to add lustre to his 
crown of rejoicing. 
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1. ConcrecationaL Boarp.—A course of monthly lectures to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Congregational Ministers in London and its vicinity, 
will be delivered in the Congregational Library during this year, on subjects 
connected with the ministerial and pastoral office. The first lecture will be 
given by the Rev. Thomas Binney, on Monday, March 2, ‘On the Con- 
nexion between Ministerial Devotion and Ministerial Success.’ The service 
will commence at twelve o'clock. 


2. ConcrecationaL Union.—The Rey. Dr. Vaughan, of Manchester, has 
consented to occupy the chair at the Annual and Autumnal Meetings of the 
Union for the present year. As the pressure of business at the Annual 
Assembly, in May next, is expected to be great, the committee intend to 
propose the holding of a third session, in the forenoon of Saturday, the 16th 
of May. ‘The Autumnal Meeting will be held in Plymouth and Devonport, 
in October next. 


3. British Mtssions.—The Home Missionary Society has experienced a 
heavy loss in the sudden removal, by death, of the Rev. Dr. Matheson, one 
of its secretaries. For six years he was officially connected with the institu- 
tion, and imparted incalculable benefit to all its varied operations, over 
which he watched with deep solicitude. He has left a large family inade- 
quately provided for, and the directors are about to publish an appeal, with 
a view to secure by subscription at least a thousand pounds, to be vested 
in trustees for the benefit of his widow and family. We doubt not but that 
the application will be successful. The society was never in a more pros- 
perous condition than at the present time, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion its agents meet with, encouraging circumstances gather around all its 
stations. The Committee of the Irish Evangelical Society have recently 
appealed to the public on behalf of the poor of their stations, who are suffer- 
ing from the potato blight in Lreland, and a considerable sum of money has 
been placed at their disposal on this account, the distribution of which is 
intrusted to the Rev. M. A. Garvey, under the advice of the missionaries. 
From an account just published by the society of its station in London- 
derry, we find that it has been the honoured means in the hand of God in 
assisting to revive evangelical religion in that city, as indeed it has been in 
a great number of places in the sister-island. We have much satisfaction in 
expressing our conviction that this institution is entitled to the unlimited 
confidence of Congregational churches in England, while we are sorrowfully 
compelled to acknowledge that it does not receive the support it so justly 
deserves. 

4. Loxpon Missionary Soctrty.—The most recent intelligence from the 
missionaries labouring in China proves that abundant facilities exist for the 
yrosecution of missionary labours in some of its large and populous cities. 

n Shanghae, a Christian church has been formed, and a place for stated 
worship and for the preaching of the Gospel has been opened, which is so 
largely attended, that from three to four hundred persons hear the glad 
tidings of redemption by Jesus Christ, in a language they understand, every 
Sabbath-day. In Amoy a congregation averaging from one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty individuals has been collected, and the brethren labouring 
in that city are cheered with the hope that the truth they preach is produe- 
ing a salutary impression on many who hear it. From South Afriea and 
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the West Indies, gratifying reports have just arrived of the advancement of 
Christianity at several stations. The directors have resolved to establish a 
seminary in South Africa, for the education of young men for the ministry, 
which is a most important and desirable undertaking. They have likewise 
determined on a mission in the Himalayan mountains, a spot to which 
invalided missionaries may in many cases repair for the recovery of health, 
instead of returning to Europe, thus effecting a great saving of time and 
money, while the peaceful message of mercy will be conveyed by our brethren 
to the neglected inhabitants of that district. This is a measure which will 
be regarded with much satisfaction by all intelligent friends of Christian 
missions to India. The Rev. J. H. Gwyther, vicar of Madeley, the Rev. Dr. i] 
Cumming, of London, and the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, are engaged at 
to preach at the anniversary of the society, in May next. ) 


5. Scorrish Concrecationat Union.—From a report of the Chapel Debt 
Fund, recently published by this association, we learn that this Union com- 
prises eighty-four churches. The whole amount of their chapel debts is above 
twenty thousand pounds. This they have resolved to pay off by the end 
of the year 1847. As the subscriptions are now above eighteen thousand 
pounds, there is no doubt of their speedily accomplishing this most desirable 
object. It affords us gratification to announce that the University of St. 
Andrews has conferred the degree of D.D. on the Rev. W. L. Alexander, of 
Edinburgh, as few men deserve such an honour more than he. 


6. CHADWELL-STREET CHAPEL, Penronvitte.—This place of worship, 
recently in the occupation of the Rev. R. H. Herschell, is now vested in 
trustees for the use of the Congregational church assembling there, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. W. Owen, who was publicly recognised as their 
minister, on the evening of January 28th, 1846. An appeal is about to be 
made to the Congregational churches of the metropolis to aid in liquidating 
the debt at present on the building. 


7. Tue Free Cuurcu or Scortanp.—This body of Christians, clothed 
with the dew of their youth, are putting forth extraordinary and commend- 
able efforts to sustain their foreign missions and home operations. Their 
subscriptions in aid of the Manse Fund are already worthy of themselves, 
and of the voluntary principle. The amount received from the presbytery 
of Edinburgh alone amounts to the magnificent sum of nearly thirty 
thousand pounds. Our brethren of the Free Church commenced their dis- 
ruption with considerable doubt as to the efficacy of voluntaryism, but their 
experience of its working must ere this have modified their views in refer- 
ence to the respective value of the compulsory and voluntary systems. 


8. CotiecEs.—Highbury Colleye—We have received the following letter 
from the Rev. Thomas Weaver, of Shrewsbury, in reference to the announce- 
ment that was made in our number for February, as to the Shrewsbury Seho- 
larship lately founded in this college :— 


To the Editors of the Biblical Review, é&e. 


Dear Sms,—Allow me to correct an inaceuracy in your former number 
relative to the Shrewsbury Scholarship at Highbury College, the credit of 
which is given to me, whereas | simply appropriated the £600 for that pur- 
pose, as surviving trustee of a find created by the last will of the late Mr, 
Joseph Parry, of this town. 


Yours truly, 
‘Tuomas WEAVER. 
Shrewsbury, Feb. 2st, US 46. 
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I. The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; A Book for the Times. By 
an American Citizen. Edinburgh: Robert Ogle, and Oliver and Boyd. 
1846. Fep. 8vo. 

There is philosophy in the plan of salvation; the philosophy of the Infi- 
nite Mind; around which all other wisdom is destined to crystallise and 
brighten; and some of that philosophy will be found in this volume. But 
it is hardly so unfamiliar, comprehensive, or profound, as to justify the title 
given to it. The author has succeeded in exhibiting a very rational, rather 
than philosophical, view of the leading truths of Divine revelation; one 
which is self-commending to the mind of the thoughtful and candid 
inquirer. As such, it is well adapted to the times; and especially suited to 
benefit that increasing class of young men who wish to see the reasonable- 
ness of religion. 


II. An Essay concerning the Origin of Evil; ineluding Thoughts on the 
nature and power of Created Will, both in its perfect and fallen state. By 
Joun Bort. London: Jackson and Walford. 


‘When any one asks,’ says the author, ‘“*‘ Why was not Adam made abso- 
lutely perfect?” he means, “ Why was he not made incapable of falling?” not 
perceiving that he would then have been, as a created being, unspeakably 
inferior to man.’ This istrue. But the more difficult question follows, whe- 
ther it was not within the range of Divine possibilities to combine in man 
the liability to fall with the certainty of standing, as in the case of the 
angels who have kept their first estate. But the author, without treating 
the subject metaphysically, or going into it very profoundly, has condensed 
into a small compass nearly all that can be said respecting it of a practical 
nature. He has kept on what we believe to be terra firma; showing that 
man’s fall was voluntary—that sin was actually the lapse or revolt of the 
will—an event which made man eutirely dependent for recovery on the 
Supreme Will. This view is logically and satisfactorily exhibited; and the 
title of the essay ought to have more strictly corresponded to it. 


Ill. A Revived Ministry our only Hope for a Revived Church. By ONE 
oF THE LEAST AMONG THE BRETHREN. Second Edition. London: Jack- 
son and Walford. 1846. pp. 51. 


The drift of this tractate may be inferred from its table of contents. 
What is a revived church? The relation of the ministry to the church; the 
present ministry not adapted to revive the church. What would constitute a 
revived ministry? The certain effects of a revived ministry. These topics 
are considered briefly in a scriptural manner; and the whole is pervaded by 
the right spirit. 


IV. The Appeal of the Congregation of the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews to their Brother Israelites throughout the United Kingdom. 
London: J. Wertheimer and Co. 1846. 8vo. 

Is this pamphlet a ‘sign of the times? It is surely something remark- 
able that one section of the dispersion of Israel should, in a Christian 
country, make a public appeal, through the press, against the intolerance of 
their religious authorities, and submit it to the notice of our religious 
jo.mnals. How much, however, of spirituality, and how much of rational- 
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ism, is mingled in this movement, is doubted by those who are best 
acquainted with it. ‘The establishment of our congregation, say the 
appellants, ‘was not the product of a spirit of rebellion against the ancient 
law of Israel, nor of a worldly desire to free ourselves from the Divine 
statutes and ceremonies enjoined upon Israelites. Our movement was the 
effect of our steady attachment to the Mosaic institutions, an inward 
regard for which is incompatible with an irreverence for the public worship 
of the synagogue. Such a feeling of irreverence was, however, visibly gain- 
ing ground to an alarming degree among the liberally educated of the com- 
munity, in consequence, mainly, of the numerous defects in the antiquated 
mode of synagogue worship, and of the detrimental influence exercised 
on the established ritual, by the sad vicissitudes through which our 
fathers had passed during centuries of general mental darkness. It was 
our conviction, that the inroads which iutidelity and apostacy were con- 
tinually making among the Jews of Britain, could be effectually checked, 
as far as in us lay, only by the adoption of a more simple and scriptural 
book of prayers, and by the introduction of a purer mode of external devo- 
tion within the synagogue.’ ‘To this object, they strongly declare, they con- 
fined themselves, identifying themselves, in other respects, with the past 
history and the future hopes of all Israel. Whatever be the true character 
of the movement, there can be no doubt that the spirit in which it was met 
by the chief Rabbi and other religious authorities only differs from that of 
the ancient Pharisees by the greater accumulation of the corruptions which 
are cherished and maintained as integral portions of the Divine law. 
First came a Caution, in which the authoritative statement is quoted,— 
‘That whoso rejecteth the authority of the Oral Law, opposeth thereby the 
Holy Law handed down to us on Mount Sinai by Moses, the servant of the 
Lord;’ and this was followed by a Declaraticn, proclaiming ‘that, accord- 
ing to the Laws and Statutes held by the whole House of Israel, any per- 
son or persons publicly declaring that he or they reject or do not believe in 
the authority of the Oral Law, cannot be permitted to have any communion 
with us Israelites in any religious rite or sacred act. After a vain attempt 
at conciliation, the present chief Rabbi having persevered in the course 
adopted by his predecessor, this appeal is made to the whole body of 
English Jews. 

We are chiefly anxious to direct attention to this movement, from a con- 
viction that the general supineness of the church on the subject of the con- 
version of the Jews arises from a feeling, avowed by many, and lurking in 
the minds of others, that every effort is hopeless, until there be some visible 
sign that the set time to favour Israel is at hand. If such a prejudice 
refuses to yield to scriptural reasoning, it ought to be shaken by facts such 
as those presented by this movement. 


V. Tae Jewish Heratp, and Record of Christian Effort for the Spi- 
ritual Good of God's Ancient People. No. 2. February, 1846. London: 
published under the Superintendence of the British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews, by Aylott and Jones. 12mo. 


This little and well got-up miscellany deserves the attention of all who are 
sensible of their duty to their less enlightened brethren who still cling to the 
ancient dispensation, but whose ‘fulness’ is yet destined to become ‘the 
riches of the Gentiles.’ It contains twenty-four pages of good matter, print, 
and paper, for twopence. 


VI. The Evangelical Synopsis, or the Holy Bible, for the use of Families, 
containing the Text according to the Authorised Translation, with Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, selected from the writings of various Com- 
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mentators, interspersed with original remarks. By Ineram Coppin, A.M. 
Part I. London: G. Berger. Small folio. 


The difference between the Evangelical Synopsis and the Condensed Com- 
mentary is, that the former is less critical and more expository than the 
latter. We greatly admire the form of the present work. The notes and 
reflections are generally selected with great judgment, avoiding the length 
of some commentaries and the flatness of others. 
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